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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Lord Salisbury’s return to Hatfield, combined with 
the summoning of a Council at Windsor on Monda 
next, has quickened speculation as to the date of 
the General Election. Party agents bear themselves 
as possessors of State secrets and everyone concerned 
assumes an air of mystery and importance. Sir 
Matthew White Ridley and Lord George Hamilton in 
their speeches on Saturday both contrived to play the 
part of the Sphinx. Whilst the Home Secretary 
assured us that ‘‘ we are not yet in face of a General 
Election,” the Secretary of State for India, in a facetious 
aside, which seems to have somewhat disturbed his 
memory when in more serious mood, undertook to 
prophesy that the election was certain to come within 
the next twelve months. The truth is it will be upon 
us in the course of a very few days. The proclamation 
will no doubt be signed by Her Majesty on Monday. 
By dissolving now the Government will, as Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone said a day or two since, go to the country at 
the time which best serves their own interests. Since 
in the same breath Mr. Gladstone confesses that the 
Radicals are as ready for the contest now as they are 
ever likely to be, the best time for the Government 
would appear to be any time. We however quite 
expect the changes will continue to be rung on the 
‘* political cowardice” note sounded by Sir Robert 
Reid on Thursday at Dumfries. 


The Radicals are in much the same plight as the Boers 
who are still holding out : they know they have no chance 
against the overwhelming forces which their opponents 
can put in the field. It is not a question of victory or 
defeat but of the proportions the victory will assume. 
The staunchest Unionist does not attempt to disguise 
from himself that the condition of the Radical party is 
from a national point of view unfortunate. Deserters 
from the Government ranks would be blessings to their 
country if they succeeded in imparting a semblance of 
homogeneity to the Opposition. Mr. Leonard Courtney’s 
letter to Mr. Dyer shows that there is no hope of this. 
He trims and hesitates as though he were anxious not 
to prejudice the position of the Government, but to 
dispute the claims of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
to be the indéterminate leader of fissiparous forces. He 
will not hunt with the Unionists, but he cannot make up 


his mind whether to run with the Radicals, or to retire 
altogether. Mr. Courtney’s convictions have often 
landed him between the horns of a dilemma, but he has 
never shown quite such helplessness as on the present 
occasion. In view of the state of the Radical-cum- 
Courtney party Mr. Chamberlain’s fear that if the 
Opposition secured a majority they would throw away 
the fruits of victory in South Africa is a little nebulous. 
The contingency is as remote as Mr. Leonard Courtney’s 
chances of re-election for the Bodmin Division of 
Cornwall. 


Mr. Kruger has found his Pilgrim’s Rest within the 
Transvaal Consulate at Lourengco Marquez, where his 
sojourn is likely to be brief. He is believed to be 
en route for Europe. His flight relieves Great Britain 
of the serious responsibility of deciding what is to be 
done with him. It will not now be necessary to ask 
him to become either a neighbour of Arabi Pasha in 
Ceylon or the successor of Napoleon at S. Helena. 
Only on one ground can there be regret that he has 
escaped. He is the arch criminal, for the war has 
been nothing short of a crime, and he goes scot free 
while his deluded burghers and tools are heavily penal- 
ised. He is the Boer counterpart of the Dowager 
Empress of China, and it is well for him that inter- 
national law provides a passport to security. The 
halo of the patriot which the Transvaalers’ imagination 
conjured up will disappear with his departure. In South 
Africa he will be execrated; in Europe some of his 
friends are already assuring him that he deserves all 
he has got. The announcement that he is coming to 
Europe on a mission is no doubt true. The mission is 
purely personal and will occupy longer than the period 
of six months during which he is said to have been 
granted leave of absence. It will, we imagine, include 
an interview with Dr. Leyds for the purpose of settling 
up accounts. If Mr. Kruger retires to the Hague he 
will be afforded an opportunity of ruminating on the 
ideals inculcated by the Peace Conference so recently 
held in that city. 


' Mr. Kruger promised long ago to see the war 
through. His flight encourages a hope that the end is 
at hand. The ability of the burghers still in the field 
to do further harm, is likely to be considerably 
modified by the result of Sir Redvers Buller’s recent 
Operations. In fact the war must very shortly dete- 
‘riorate into a series of police operations, to conduct 
which no better chief than General Baden-Powell could 
possibly have been appointed. From the West, as 
from the East, comes satisfactory news in the shape of 
a success by Lord Methuen which resulted in the 
capture of 40,000 rounds of ammunition. The operations 
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round Lydenburg have proved completely successful. 
On the afternoon of the 6th, Lydenburg—concerning the 
impregnability of which we have heard so much—was 
occupied by the cavalry ; and the Boer force split itself 
in two, one part going towards Krugersport and one 
towards Spitzkop. Happily all this was effected with 
trifling loss on our side. Two days later Sir Redvers 
Buller crossed the Mauchberg, and, moving towards 
Spitzkop, attacked the enemy on a precipitous ridge of 
‘*horseshoe shape.” In the issue the Boers retreated, 
being saved from pursuit by an untimely mist. General 
Botha is now on the Spitzkop road, and on the roth Sir 
Redvers Buller was about half-way between the Mauch- 
berg and Spitzkop. 


There are two subjects appealing very strongly to the 
feelings in connexion with the South African War, upon 
which Lord Roberts has expressed opinions which are 
now published. The first is the question of the 
hospitals, the second is the treatment of British 
prisoners by the Boers. As we have before remarked, 


although the formal inquiry is going on as to the. 


medical deficiencies, and the matter is therefore in a 
sense sub judice, most people have already made up 
their minds that in the circumstances the defects which 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts pointed out, and which it is felt were 
over-emphasised, were unavoidable. This is the gist of 
Lord Roberts’ evidence before the Commission, and it 


would be affectation to pretend that to nine persons: out 


of ten Lord Roberts’ explanations will not be decisive. 
In the matter of the treatment of the prisoners Lord 
Roberts accepts the conclusions of the Court of Inquiry 
which show that the Boers have been as indifferent of 
the claims of humanity in their treatment of the sick 
and wounded as they have been of the usages of 
civilised warfare in actual fighting. It is quite in 
keeping with the ‘‘ aristocratic ” character of the Boers 
that they should have treated the officer “‘ fairly well” 
but utterly neglected his men. 


Is the investigation into the charges and allegations 
against the Army Medical Department in South Africa 
proceeding on wrong lines? That it is seems to be the 
point of Dr. Leigh Canney’s long and important letter 
in Monday’s ‘‘ Standard.” Everyone hitherto has been 
concerned with the question whether the arrangements 
for treating the typhoid and dysentery epidemics, after 
they had arisen, were as adequate as human foresight 
and skill could make them in the circumstances? Dr. 
Canney, on the other hand, pertinently inquires whether 
the epidemics were not preventable. He is satisfied they 
were, if the water to which the mischief is traceable had 
been properly dealt with. Two per cent. of the force 
which hemmed in Cronje would have sufficed, if duly 
trained, to supply the whole with water fit to drink. 
Filters weighing 50 lbs. sufficient to provide one hundred 
men with one pint of water each in thirty minutes can 
be carried in a cubic space of two feet. Arrangements for 
boiling are equally simple and should be equally effec- 
tive. What the Army Medical Service has to do there- 
fore is to devote its attention to prevention rather than 
cure. The idea that the soldier will drink when and 
where he likes is a fatalist doctrine which education 
and proper precautions would probably speedily destroy. 
‘‘It was not by the ‘laissez boire’ policy,” says Dr. 
Canney, ‘‘that the English medical officers in the late 
Egyptian campaign saved the Egyptian army from 
destruction by cholera.” 


Affairs in China have not yet got beyond the discus- 
sion of the question whether the Powers shall or shall 
not evacuate Peking. Russia has put her case, for it 
is her case, adroitly but it has always been entirely 
obvious that if the interests in China of Europeans as a 
whole and not merely those of Russia were to be pro- 
tected Great Britain at least could not return any other 
answer than that which it is understood the Government 
has given. It is not on the merits that.there is any 
doubt. The doubt is of ulterior motives which certainly 
influence Russia and probably influence Germany. 
There are reports as to a deal between these two 
Powers of which Manchuria on the one hand and 
Shantung on the other are the terms. Fear of offend- 
ing Russia, the pressure of the aggressive Pan-Germanic 
party which would like nothing better than to take up 
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any attitude of opposition against British policy, are 
additional factors which may weaken German resist- 
ance to the Russian proposal. However there is reason 
to believe that ultimately Great Britain, Germany, and 
Japan will be found united, whatever other Powers ma 
do, in the determination to remain at Peking until 
punishment, compensation, and security have been 
obtained. 


Russia already appears to see what is coming and to 
be intending, as she cannot get her allies to depart, to 
stay with them at Peking. We must not take literally 
the telegram from Shanghai stating that Russia has 
presented what is termed an ultimatum to Li Hung- 
Chang demanding the re-instatement of the Emperor 
and the punishment of Prince Tuan ; but it is very likeiy 
that Russia will now put herself forward in the fore- 
front of the negotiations. She proposes terms to Li 
not indeed comprising anything like the full demands 
which most of the Powers have already declared to be 
the minimum that must be required, but sufficient for a 
start. The ball is thus set rolling, and Russia as China’s 
special friend with the aid of Li establishes a good 
claim in future to the most-favoured-nation treatment. 


There is a remote corner of the Chinese Empire which 
may not improbably be the scene of further unobtru- 
sive Russian activity. The Kashgar province in the 
extreme west of Chinese Turkestan—the point where 
the three Empires meet—has already been carefully 
prepared for annexation by the establishment of over- 
powering Russian influence, in those various ways 
familiar to Russian advance agents. British authority 
on the other hand has sunk to zero while the rule of 
the mandarins is oppressive and unpopular among the 
Mohammedan population. English travellers are treated 
with studied incivility and obstruction, evidently designed 
to exclude them from the vicinity. British Asiatic sub- 
jects resident or trading in the great bazaars find their 
position unpleasant. The Russian Consul-General is a 
man of ability and enterprise against whom the British 
representative is unable to assert anything like equal 
influence. Finally the military position is dominated 


by Russia from her rail-head now at Andijan only . 


two hundred miles away. All the materials exist for a 
coup and the opportunity now afforded by a state of 
war with the Chinese will test the reality of Russian 
protestations. An advance into Kashgaria would ex- 
pose Thibet and open up a new danger to India. 


Before crediting the news, published by the ‘‘ Journal 
des Débats,” that the French Ministry will resign at the 
close of the parliamentary vacation, it is well to remem- 
ber that the same rumour was circulated exhaustively 
and often last year, and that the ‘‘Débats” now 
favours the Nationalist party. At no time has the 
Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet shown signs of cowardice ; 
it has constantly smothered dangerous interpellations, 
and is not likely to shrink from those on the Voulet- 
Chanoine tragedy, the Exhibition accidents, the recent 
strikes, and other matters that have arisen during the 
holidays and must be answered at the beginning of the 
new session. It is probable, indeed, that M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau and his colleagues will maintain their position 
for some time to come. They have succeeded in keeping 
order during the Exhibition and in getting rid (at least 
temporarily) of the Dreyfus affair. In view of any dis- 
order that may break out in Paris during the winter, 
the Palais Bourbon would do well to support the present 
Ministry—for, at the present moment, it could not find 
a stronger and more fearless combination. 


Constantly in Mr. Bodley’s admirable book on France. 
we are told that the opinions of Paris are by no means 
those of the provinces: and this has been proved once 
more by the refusal of a great number of provincial 
mayors to meet their Parisian confréres at the banquet 
which the new Nationalist Municipal Council is shortly 
to hold at the Hétel de Ville. Many of them have 
written to M. Grébauval, the president, in a highly 
patriotic tone, regretting that they cannot see their way 
to meet the ‘‘enemies of the Republic:” and, in 
revenge, they have unanimously accepted the invitation 
issued by the Government to attend another banquet in 
the Tuileries. Thus, M. Grébauval’s feast can in no 
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way be representative, while M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
will be patronised by over 23,000 guests, among whom 
are the senators, deputies, mayors, and ‘ hauts 
fonctionnaires” of the entire country. The Lord 
Mayor of London has been invited to both; and, 
although the Nationalists at the Hétel de Ville are 
notorious for their Anglophobia and are allied, more- 
over, to MM. Millevoye and Drumont who have been 
attacking England most violently of late in the 
** Patrie” and ‘‘ Libre Parole,” we have no doubt but 
that Sir Alfred Newton would be received as courteously 
by M. Grébauval as by M. Waldeck-Rousseau. Unfor- 
nately, the Nationalist banquet takes place first; it 
would be consisteat with Sir Alfred: Newton’s tact and 
diplomacy to call upon President Loubet and M. 
ae ne as soon as possible after his arrival 
ia Paris. 


The official report from the Mayor of Galveston 
shows that the destruction of life and property by the 
hurricane that swept over Texas last Saturday has 
been in no way exaggerated by the press. Quite 3,000 
people were killed and 5,000 are now destitute in the 
shattered city; the storm, it appears, raged at the 
terrific rate of eighty-four and even one hundred miles 
an hour. The news created much consternation in the 
Liverpool and Manchester cotton markets—for, as the 
crisis in China has considerably affected the cotton 
trade, this last blow, by which plantations owned by 
Englishmen in Texas have been completely wrecked, 
comes at a particularly critical time. Estimates as to 
the probable extent of the quantity of cotton destroyed 
vary considerably : some firms declare that 1,000,000 
bales have been lost, while others hope that not more 
than 150,000 are missing. Several spinning mills in 
and about Oldham have closed on account of the 
shortage of cotton ; heavy calls have been made on the 
Trades Union funds for unemployed members, and ship- 
ping has suffered and will continue to suffer. 


The annual picnic of the Institute of Journalists 
acquired distinction this year because it was held in 
London under the auspices of the Lord Mayor. But 
the proceedings were accorded rather scant space in the 
columns of the daily press. Whether this was due to 
the native modesty of editors,,or whether it might be 
traced to the effects of the gathering of those journalists 
whose business it was not to picnic but to record, or 
or whether the paucity of the reports is a measure of 
the importance of the Institute in the eyes of the leading 
journals, it were hard to say. In the season when 
representative bodies meet there is no reason why 
journalists should not hold their congress. But is the 
Institute representative? Some well-known names are 
on the list of patrons and vice-presidents, and the 
addition of Lord Salisbury and Mr. John Morley to the 
number is not without historic suggestiveness. But 
the Institute of Journalists is hardly the more repre- 
sentative for that. Sir James Henderson in his inter- 
esting inaugural address denounced the methods of the 
new journalism. To what extent is the Institute 
capable of influencing the precepts and the practice of 
the up-to-date news-sheet ? 


Not the least important of the addresses read before 
the British Association was Mr. Dawson's on the subject 
ofthe tramp. Mr. Dawson described him as “the 
nomad of the highway, who was always in motion yet 
never reached his journey’s end, and lived by begging, 


blackmailing and pillaging.” If the male tramp is the — 


despair of the two great English-speaking nations of 
England and America, the female tramp produces in the 
minds of social reformers a feeling for which the word 
despair is almost too feeble. The problem of both has 
been present in English history for at least three hun- 
dred years. Mr. Dawson's proposals for the establish- 
ment of working colonies in which the professional 
vagrant shall be set to work is a modern modification 
of & plan which the difficulty in its early stages 
was met. . idea. was good but was not developed 


wisely. It in fact ended in the workhouse which is no 
work-house. We agree with Mr. Dawson that it is 
time the matter was put in hand again on the lines that 
he laid down. 
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Litigants have many just complaints to make of the 
expense and delays of legal proceedings, but there is 
a general impression that judicial decisions once pro- 
nounced are not only indisputable on the ground of . 
moral fairness, but that they carry with them undoubted 
prestige as utterances of dignitaries whom Mr. Ruskin 
has described as the highest types of intellectual 
capacity in England, It is unfortunate that the facts 
are against this view. The figures relating to the 
business of the Court of Appeal during the past judicial 
year from October 1899 to August 1900 show that nearly 
43 per cent. of the decisions of the judges of first 
instance were either varied in part or reversed wholly 
upon appeal. During the period named 430 cases came 
before the Court of Appeal for review, and 184 of these 
decisions were held to be wrong. This result is 
not materially affected by the judgments pronounced on 
the decisions of the Court of Appeal itself when cases 
have been taken to the House of Lords. Of fourteen 
common law disputes thus finally determined, ten were 
dismissed. For practical purposes, owing to the few- 
ness of these cases and the overwhelming proportion of 
them found to be accurately decided, they constitute a 
fair test by which to estimate the errors of the judges 
of first instance, who evidently do not come in triumph 
out of the ordeal even if no account is taken of the 
specially bad records of certain members of their body. 


For those who are unacquainted with the circumstances 
of the business conducted by the Great Eastern Rail- 
way, it is difficult to determine whether the reply of the 
directors justly appreciates the grievances of the men. 
The problem of wages, in fact, cannot be solved by 
anyone but the masters and workmen themselves ; their 
respective interests cannot be judged by outsiders, 
and, although the Great Eastern directors may not 
‘* feel justified ” in sanctioning a ‘‘ large and sweeping 
increase in wages at a time when the prosperity of the 
Company has been arrested,” it is possible the employés 
may have equal right on their side if they resolve to re- 
fuse the concessions offered in the reply. It seems that 
benefits have not been conferred on all the servants of 
the Company, and that the delegates of the neglected 
grades have advised the men to demand concessions for 
the entire staff. The platelayers, however, eventually 
agreed to reserve for themselves the right of separate 
action; and, apart from this decision, the situation 
remains unchanged. Not untii Sunday, when the men 
meet to consider the directors’ reply, shall we know 
what steps they intend to take. 


The difficulty of deciding offhand on questions such 
as those of the wages of railway servants is illustrated 
by a little incident. A porter on a certain line com- 
plained to a gentleman whom he believed to be an 
ordinary passenger, that a mate had been moved on to 
another station where he would get a three shillings 
advance in his weekly wage. The man left behind 
thought it was a little hard on him that he was not to 
get a like increase. The passenger sympathised, and 
the next day told the porter that he had spoken to his 
principals with the result that he was to be moved on 
and his chum brought back. The porter was aghast, 
and after a moment's hesitation said he did not want to 
be moved. ‘ Why not?” asked his friend. ‘‘Oh, the 
tips are so much better here than at the next station,” 
heconfessed. The three shillings advance given to his 
mate was indeed only an inadequate recompense for the 
loss of gratuities. 


The custom of sending and collecting pictorial post- 
cards has developed into a veritable mania. Not 
only those who delight in amassing stamps and auto- 
graphs are bitten by it. People, hitherto free from 
fads, go about in ‘anxious quest of ‘‘ views;” and, 
for the indulgence of their puerile passion, a weekly 
journal, devoted only to the interests of postcard 
collectors, has appeared. Apart from other depress- 
ing features the paper provides a correspondence 
column, through which its readers trade with one 
another. And so we learn that ‘‘Flora” is eager to 
obtain Milan, Florence and.all Italian towns in exchanye 
for Berlin, Frankfort and Coblentz ; or that * Frank ~ 
will give all Stockholm for certain corners of Vienna ; 


_ or that Schmieder’s Agency is so rich in rivers, monu- 
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ments and steeples that it possesses a panorama (at a 
penny a glimpse) of the entire world. Stories, in which the 
principal parts are played by German and Italian post- 
cards, follow—‘‘ Gretchen ” and ‘‘ Alberto ” are married 
or separated for ever by this modern means ; while gay 
‘*Percy,” who is supposed to be busily engaged in 
Lyons, absentmindedly discloses his real whereabouts 
by sending a view of the Moulin Rouge from Paris. 


We hear that a movement is on foot among some 
peculiarly officious people to raise a canopy above 
Oliver Goldsmith’s grave in the Temple. The sim- 
plicity of the tomb and the modesty of the inscrip- 
tion—‘‘ Here lies Oliver Goldsmith, born 10 November, 
1728; died 4 April, 1774”—do not satisfy them: they 
would add four marble pillars and probably a 
glowing epitaph, and thus spoil the quiet dignity 
of the spot. This, another instance of self-advertise- 
ment and extremely bad taste, cannot, however, be 
accomplished without the assent of the Benchers ; 
and since they love and respect the - dignity 
and beauty of their domaiz as much as Oliver 
Goldsmith and Charles Lamb, it is not at all likely that 
they will allow it to be desecrated by the introduction 
of a modern ornament that would be totally out of keep- 
ing with the ancient atmosphere of the place. There is 
much doubt, by the way, as to whether Goldsmith 
does lie beneath the tomb in the Temple. It was 
not raised until 1851; and a tablet in the adjoining 
church, introduced by the Benchers, proclaims him to 
have been buried in the churchyard; while an old 
gardener seventy years ago declared that Oliver 
Goldsmith’s remains lay some fifteen feet to the north 
of the vestry door. 


Sir Edward Fry in a long letter to the ‘‘ Times,” 
urges that solicitors ought not to take commission on 
any insurance business they may place, and suggests 
that insurance companies should either allow the com- 
mission to the principal, or pay none at all. Other 
correspondents have pointed out that the commission 
received is frequently very inadequate pay for the work 
done; that the commission received is not a ‘* secret ” 
commission, and that at any rate the objection could 
be met by a statement that commission had been paid. 
It is shown that the Fire Offices Committee, which 
regulates the practice of almost the whole of the British 
Fire companies, do not allow an agent to give commis- 
sion to the insured, a very salutary and necessary rule. 
Solicitors must either keep the commission themselves, 
or allow the companies to keep it. Among the directors 
and trustees of insurance companies adopting and 
encouraging the present practice are many law lords 
and judges. Sir Edward Fry’s letter exhibits an 
indifferent acquaintance with the practice of insurance 
companies and solicitors and contains strong opinions 
not justified by either facts or reason. : 


The week opened with every indication that business 
on the Stock Exchange had at last assumed a con- 
dition of activity, not merely in form but in fact. A 
spasmodic rise has so repeatedly been followed, during 
the present year, by a reaction, that the increasing 
activity of the last two weeks did not inspire much con- 
fidence until it became apparent that dealings were 
not wholly professional. On Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday prices rose rapidly in almost every market, 
but on Thursday this buoyant tendency received a check. 
The reaction in South African shares was due rather to 
aa ere, Py to any desire on the part of holders 
to realise. e Westralian market has received another 
shock by the heavy fall in Brownhill shares, now 
quoted 6%. Should the expectations of the Bears be 
realised, confidence in the leading Kalgurli mines will 
be once more shaken. The success of the treatment 
of the sulphide ores is still the crucial point. The 
special settlement in Le Roi No. 2 shares has at last 
been granted, and will take place on the 28th inst. 
The publication of the decision of the directors of the 
Great Central Railway in the matters in dispute be- 
tween themselves and their men did not tend to harden 
the English Railway Market. Consols close lower at 

- The War Loan could at one time again boast of 
a slight premium, but is quoted } discount to-day. 
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FIXING THE GUILT. 


Ts nature of the intelligence which is reaching us 

from Peking now that the containing dyke has been 
pierced may lessen our wonder at the silence imposed 
while the Legations were being besieged. We see 
more clearly now, especially with the aid of Dr. 
Morrison’s letter from Peking, why the Empress and her 
faction desired first to isolate those whom it was. 
designed to massacre, and then to ensure priority for 


their version of affairs. It would have been awkward if: 


Dr. Morrison’s statement that all the ‘‘ food ” offered to 
the Legations consisted of a few melons and a sack of 
flour had appeared simultaneously with Imperial assur- 
ances that regular supplies were being sent ; and still 
more inconvenient if his account of certain incidents of 
the siege had been published collaterally with. edicts 
declaring that the Ministers were being protected, and 


- that friendly relations prevailed. There is no need to 


accuse the Chinese representatives here, or in America, 
of falsification. They ‘‘lie abroad for the benefit of 
their country”; and, however capable we may believe 
them to be of reading between the lines, we must recog- 
nise that the deception originated in Peking. Readers of 
this Review will not need to be reminded that they were 
recommended to take the official statements about. 
supplies with much qualification; and if foreign ob- 
servers were able to discriminate, in this and other 
respects, how much more a Chinese familiar with 
Chinese habits of thought. The duty of the Ministers. 
was to tell that which they were instructed to affirm ;. 
and no one ever supposed they were eager to analyse 
the reports they received. How gently they were per- 
suaded may be inferred from Li Hung-Chang’s admoni- 
tion to Sir Chi-chen Lo Feng-lo that he was ‘“‘ useless 
if he could not persuade England” to withdraw her 

troops from Peking. With regard to the statement 

that ‘‘the troops which besieged the Legations were 

rebels and emissaries of the Chinese Government”—this, 

it was foreseen long ago by men familiar with China— 
would be the line of defence of the Chinese Government. 

Why, Sir Chi-chen may say, was he to be held bound to: 
know the truth as it appeared in the Diary written by 
a Chinese official holding a post in one of the Peking 
Boards—in which it is noted that, on 19 June, the 
Government decided to order out the Kansu Corps to 

attack the Legations! 

There is much interesting matter in this Diary, 
which bears the impress of genuineness although it does 
not, of course, follow that the writer’s perception of 
motives and occurrences was always just. But it is 
something to get a Chinese statement which gives the: 
impression of not having been concocted for a purpose ;: 
and in which the sequence of events is exhibited with 
connecting links that are necessarily missing from state- 
ments published as events occurred. Its tendency is on. 
the whole to confirm previous impressions, especially as 
to the attitude of the high officials. Whenthe Emperor 
first heard (we are told) of the outrages that the Boxers 
were perpetrating, he desired to suppress them ;. ‘‘ butithe 
high Ministers in power at Court were devout believers. 
in the potency of the Boxers, and strongly stood up for 
them. On 31 May Tung Fuh-hsiang had an audience 
of the Throne, and upon being questioned stood up and! 
accepted all responsibility in the war of extermination 
against foreigners which he strongly advocated, staking 
his head on his ability successfully to combat the 
Foreign Powers. The result was that, instead 
of ordering the suppression of the Boxers, the- 
policy of the Government was. suddenly changed, 
and an Imperial decree was issued appointing 
Kang Yi and Chao Shu-chiao: High Com-. 
missioners to .organise the Boxers in the vicinity 
of Peking and bring them under Government control.”” 
The siege of the Legations is pictured as having been 
preceded by collisions with Boxers; and the death of 
the German Minister is ascribed to a chance shot 
during a fusillade (arising out of a misconception) be- 
tween the Foreign Guards at the Belgian Legation and: 
the Imperial troops. But that is precisely a point on 
which rumour was likely to be inaccurate, and respect- 
ing which we have had the precise statements of Baron: 
von Ketteler’s companion. That. event was,.according 
to the diarist, the beginning of actual hostilities ;, as.‘ 
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“the Government, feeling that in the circumstances 
the matter had got beyond recall, decided for the first 
time to order out the Kansu Corps and attack the 
various Legations.” The ‘‘ Times’” correspondent, as 
we know, declares that the murder was premeditated, 
and that the Dowager Empress and Prince Tuan 
“*had planned a massacre, on that fatal morning, of 
all the foreign Ministers.” That, again, is a plot of 
which we should expect the diarist to be ignorant, but 
which Dr. Morrison is unlikely to allege without 
warrant. It is consistent moreover, with the allega- 
tion, in young Oliphant’s famous letter, that the 
Empress had come in raging one morning from the 
Summer Palace and declaring that she would kill all 
the foreigners in Peking. It is consistent also with the 
vindictiveness which found expression in the offer of 
‘Tls. 100,000 for the assassination of Kang Yu-wei, and 
in the alleged offer of prices graduating from £7 to 
41 10s. for the delivery of Christian men, women or 
children to the Governor of Peking. It is not likely 
that rewards of such a nature would be offered without 
the consent of the Government; and the alleged dis- 
covery, in the Palace, of reports giving details of the 
daily number of Christians murdered is in perfect accord 
with the alleged application of Yu Hsien for a reward 
for massacring missionaries and converts in Shanse. 

The evidence is cumulative, and every fresh item 
tends to confirm the justice of Dr. Morrison’s conclu- 
sion that ‘‘ the civilised Powers must insist on the final 
removal from all power of the Dowager Empress, and 
the execution of Prince Tuan and other high officials— 
all. well known—who led the Boxers, directed the 
«murders of white men, women and children helpless in 
the interior, and treacherously attempted to massacre 
the women and children in the Legations.” To with- 
draw from Peking before those objects are accom- 
plished would not only be to lessen the probability ot 
their accomplishment, but to encourage a misappre- 
hhension which it is important to avoid. Orientals are 
depts in the propagation of false news. Even in the 
native city of Shanghai, and on the mainland adjoining 
the British colony of Hongkong, reports have been 
propagated of foreign defeats. To retire from Peking 
before terms of peace have been imposed would be to 
encourage belief in such falsehoods ; to leave a vacuum 
into which the ‘‘ Old Gang” would flow back ; and to 
admit defeat in the eyes of Chinese who are watching 
fora sign. To allow the restoration of the Empress 
would be to permit the immunity of officials who have 
been guilty of persecution, and to encourage its future 
resumption ona broader scale. It would be to admit 
the possibility of a dénouement more shocking still ; 
for it would be to abandon to the vengeance of an 
unscrupulous and vindictive woman the great pro- 
vincial officials who refused to join in the anti-foreign 
crusade, and whom the Tuans and the Kang Yis and 
the Yu Hsiens and the Tung Fuh-hsiangs would delight 
to punish for withholding their support. The restora- 
tion of peace and Imperial authority in China is urgent ; 
‘but it must be peace more assured and authority of a 
different kind from anything we have known since the 
coup d’état of 1898. We have the good will of the 
Reform party; and we have a great leverage in the 
occupation of Peking. Let us decline to move till 
the chief culprits have been punished and the Emperor, 
with a Government composed of progressive councillors, 
4s reinstated in power. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION REFLECTIONS. 


“PT BaRe have been years in the history of the British 

Association when the words in which Sir William 
Turner ended his presidential address, ‘‘ Great is science 
.and it shall prevail,” would have been a battle-cry, an 
impassioned protest against orthodoxy scientific and 
religious.'. In Sir William Turner’s mouth these words 
-conveyed no challenge to any form of opinion or belief, 
and only meant what we all now accept as a matter of 
-course, that slowly but surely, by patient observation, 
strained skill, and improved instruments, whatever truths 
whether in biology or physics are discoverable, because 
they are within the range of man’s faculties, will in 
-due time be discovered. It is a perfectly harmless 


proposition and means no more than that other equally 
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acceptable aphorism as to the greatness and ultimate 
prevalence of truth which every system of philosophy, 
ethics, and theology may translate into its own technical 
phraseology. In other words, physical science is now 
accepted as the ally of all the schools; and the 
stimulus to investigation is no longer, as it was within 
a recent period, the avowed, or more or less uncon- 
scious, desire to announce propositions which should 
carry dismay and panic into the world of the church 
and the chapel. The change is welcome, and what 
science in general, and the British Association in par- 
ticular, lose in interest they have gained in dignity. 
Nor is the acquisition of dignity solely on the side of 
science and its professors. The other party to the age- 
long struggle has gained composure, because it under- 
stands better now what possibilities lie within the 
range of scientific investigation, and what are the 
regions beyond its province where the dry light of science 
can illuminate nothing. The truth has dawned gradu- 
ally and simultaneously upon both parties; and this 
result may be ascribed very largely, we are glad to 
think, to the British Association itself. Most people 
know little of any department of science. They knew 
less thirty years ago, and as scientific men had not yet 
learned the modesty which now distinguishes them 
the non-scientific were overwhelmed by their claims. 
Through the British Association they heard of natural 
selection, of abiogenesis or spontaneous generation, of 
the geology which played havoc with popular cosmo- 
gonies and the antiquity of man, and generally of that 
‘Reign of Law” which abolished all mystery and made 
the supernatural impossible. Then it began gradually 
to dawn on the scientific, and more gradually on the 
non-scientific through the British Association and other 
agencies, that the new learning raised the old meta- 
physical and spiritual problems, and was incom- 
petent to settle them; had got as far as the same 
first principles which had been posed from the 
beginning and could get no further. If the public 
has not learned much technical science in the mean- 
time it has learned something of the history of science, 
and we think it is not rash to make the assertion 
that whatever new theories of life and the universe may 
be proclaimed as the present theories become unequal 
to the burden of the new facts, as they appear to be 
becoming every day, we shall not see in the future the 
ignoble panics which have marked the relations of 
science and religion in the past. 

The controversies have died down into their present 
state of repose not because the combatants are ex- 
hausted but because they recognise, to use a familiar 
illustration, that the contest is between the whale and 
the elephant, and neither can attack the other because 
they live in different elements. Sir William Turner 
delivers what is really a popular lecture, admirably lucid 
and comprehensive, to the unlearned on the outward 
processes of life, and there stops, having no professed 
scientific theory of what that life is. Without any 
sense of incongruity, but rather with a feeling that it 
is completing its little circle of the conceivable, his 
audience turns to hear the Bishop of Ripon’s sermon 
on the text ‘‘ Did not He that made that which is 
without make that which is within also?” Much has 
been gained by this recognition of the twofold aspects 
of life that are to be synthetised and not dealt with 
apart either by theologian or man of science ; for both 
are thereby saved from futility. Science itself is seeking 
the unity of the matter and energies with which it is 
specially concerned. One of the most suggestive of 
observations was that of Dr. Larmor that we seem to 
be brought down to an ultimate dualism in the beginning 
of things, but in the journey thither many apparent 
difficulties become only different modes of a real unity, 
so that the dualism at last may be found, in like manner, 
to exist in thought rather than in fact. Some time 
ago Mr. Arthur Balfour at Cambridge dwelt upon this 
tendency of recent science, and pointed out the effect 
He spoke of a 
refined materialism as Bei the possible issue of 
these physical speculations. e can only say that in 
their later development there has been no increased’ 
tendency to find in materialism the ultimate analysis. 
As already remarked, the tendency of scientific men to 
give final answers has become of late years much less 
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noticeable, and it is more likely that the establish- 
ment of the present tentative theories would lead men’s 
minds more irresistibly along the lines marked out in 
the sermon of the Bishop of Ripon. 

We believe that the bearing of scientific speculation 
on this class of questions has always interested the in- 
telligent persons who take their largest dose of science 
during the year from the British Association, even more 
than the merely curious physical discoveries, or their 
effect on practical life in the arts and manufactures. 
Except for the connexion it has with a certain 
interpretation of Scripture, the geologists and the 
physicists might carry on their interesting discussion 
as to whether fifty, seventy, or ninety millions of 
years should be allotted to the earth as a possible 
abode of life without attracting much public notice. 
But geology has almost ceased to be an instrument 
of theological polemics, and the learned disquisition 
of Professor Sollas on the age of the earth was as 
little exciting as Sir William Turner’s history of the 
cellular theory. Professor Sollas however was in- 
teresting to all when he spoke of that concealed coal- 
field beneath the London Basin whose existence, we 
suppose, was unsuspected, until the meeting of the 
British Association, to all but a few professional 
geologists. This paper had the honour of conveying 
the only real surprise of all the communications made 
to the Association during its somewhat undis- 
tinguished meeting. Even Sir W. H. Preece’s paper 
on wireless telephony was not so novel. Geologists 
are a class of scientific men who have especial 
difficulty in becoming unanimous, but this parti- 
cular problem, about which they have their usual dif- 
ferences, can happily be settled by a method which 
the least scientific can understand. A boring at 
Enfield Lock is said to be all that is necessary. If the 
great coalfield now lying perdu is made tp discover 
itself, the inhabitants of London will have many good 
reasons for remembering the British Association meet- 
ing of 1900. In respect of general interest however 
Professor Silvanus Thompson’s popular lecture on the 
future use of electric power in manufactures, and its 
transmission and distribution in modes that may affect 
the life of the nation, and the distribution of population 
in as yet unknown fashions, was the most stimulating to 
the imagination. We feel on the verge of worlds not 
realised of which the possibilities are almost infinite and 
the actualities indisputable. Refer for one moment to 
the discussion in the Economic Section on Municipal 
Trading, when Professor Thompson appeared in that 
section and stated that the electric power, on which the 

osperity of countries will in the future depend, cannot 
supplied by any unit either individual, parochial, or 
municipal. Could there be a more striking demonstra- 
tion than this of the state of flux in which all. our 
political, social, and economical institutions must con- 
tinue while waiting for the complete evolution of the 
next great motor power in the twentieth century ? 


THE DECLINE OF SPECULATION. 


AS we have pointed out in our financial notes during 
the last fortnight there has been some indication 
of improvement in recent business on the Stock Ex- 
change ; the present year in the City however will be 
memorable on the whole for the almost total absence 
of speculation in stocks and shares. The fact is un- 
doubted but this absence of speculative Stock Ex- 
change business has probably been only a temporaty 
= in the City’s life. Speculation will revive ; and 

may help us a little towards answering the difficult 
questions, When and how it will revive—whether this 
autumn (as some predict) or later, whether gradually or 
with an exciting rush—if we glance at thé causes and 
‘effects of the previous stagnation, which became 
teally notable last December. But things had been 
gong awry before then. From the moment of the 
failure of the Bloemfontein Conference South African 
began to look unsettled: caution and con- 

ction became the policy in regard to South African 
‘sécutities. Then the war-cloud arose, growing daily 
‘bigger and more eine the summer, 
‘until it ‘burst in October. Yet there was no 
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at that time, and it was noteworthy that the signs 
of a débacle were particularly absent from the Kaffir 
market, where they might naturally have been ex- 
ted. This was because South African shares were 
in strong hands—in the hands of men who could 
afford to lock the scrip away in their safes, and await 
the passing of the storm, secure in the consciousness of 
the intrinsic worth of their possessions. In other words 
the investor came to the aid of the market at a moment 
when the ordinary speculator in differences would have 
let it down into the lowest depths. As a fact Kaffir 
prices did get lower even than they were at the com- 
mencement of the war, when men with foresight and 
money were picking up the shares at prices deemed to 
be abnormally low ; but that belongs to the later part of 
the story, when markets generally ‘‘ went to bits,” and 
Kaffirs were enviably distinguished by their comparative 
steadiness, because they were so strongly held. 

The big, knock-down blow was delivered just before 
Christmas, and the ‘‘ Colenso account ’—for it was at 
the settlement which immediately succeeded the news 
of that unfortunate battle that the great tumble 
occurred—will be long and ruefully remembered by 
the operators for a rise in every market. Then it 
became apparent that the war—disastrous as was its 
influence upon the prices of securities—was not directly 
the cause of all the trouble. The bugbear of dear money 
arose. Just at the time when easy borrowing terms were 
so urgently needed to help speculators and others over 
the difficulties created by the war, the rates of discount 
went up and up in every country; Christmas saw the 
English bank-rate at six per cent.—a figure which only 
the most gloomy prophets had ventured to forecast. It 
was a time of very active trade, and the directors of 
industry were needing more money than usual in order to 
carry on their expanded businesses and pay the heavier 
charges incurred by reason of the high prices of 
materials. There was a dearth of and an exceptional 
demand for coal and iron, and prices upon the Coal and 
Iron Exchanges and of commodities generally were 
moving at practically an inverse ratio to prices upon the 
Stock Exchange. Here, then, you get a number of 
factors, causes and effects acting and reacting upon each 
other, but all tending to depress the prices of securities 
and gradually to frighten out, or drive out by sheer 
force of empty pockets, the bull speculators from their 
markets ; and as ‘‘the public” (as all speculators out- 
side professional dealers and brokers are termed) are 
nearly always bulls, the stream of speculation began to 
dry up. Yet hope dies hard in the speculator’s breast. 
Every day he scanned the horizon, and thought he dis- 
cerned a rift in the clouds, and every now and then 
gleams of sunshine would come to warm him back to 
his congenial work. Early in the year little booms in 
the American and Canadian railway markets were engi- 
neered, but they failed at last. A victory or the rehef 
of a beleaguered town in South Africa would be 
announced, and the optimistic rubbed hands and said ‘to 
each other, ‘‘ Now the boom has come.” Unfortunately 
they said somewhat the same to their broker—but with 
an important difference: they told him to sell their 
holdings, and let them take the profit, instead of show- 
ing their faith by ordering fresh commitments ; and the 
result was that sellers exceeded buyers, and there was 
usually no profit to take; insomuch that it became a 
byword in the City that good news was the signal for a 
fresh slump. Then the bank-rate began to creep down, 
but the effect of cheaper money was inappreciable : the 
outlook was too unpromising for men to want money 
even when they could borrow it more cheaply. 

As the spring wore on other adverse influences 
began to assert themselves. The capture of Cronje and 
the march upon Bloemfontein were found to be pre- 
liminary, rather than final operations in the war; and 
the cloud arose in the Far East. Minor influences— 
but sufficient to “‘be-felt—of an adverse kind were ‘bad 
crop rumoursin America, affecting American Rails, and 


the increasing dearness of coal, affecting Home Rails, 


the market in which, good traffic returns, was 
in any case in a sick condition. In the Westralian gold 
market a gang of bear-raiders were at work, and their 


‘success was as complete and easy as the attempt was 


daring, though some of the methods employed savoured 
more of the Old Bailey than of the City, and all .out- 
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siders, except the foolish and most rash, have aban- 
doned this department of speculation. Another influence 
working in the direction of a general depression in prices 
has been the war borrowings of the Government, which 
have at once strained the powers of the Money Market 
and provided investors with a gilt-edged security attrac- 
tive enough to turn their attention from the older securt- 
ties, notwithstanding their cheapness. The tide will 
flow again, but it is impossible to say when. Unless 
one of the international complications which are at the 
back of most men’s minds as possibilities should occur, 
it may safely be assumed that prices in general have 
touched the bed-rock, and the recovery may come soon, 
but it will probably be of a gradual kind induced largely 
by investment buying. The speculative public will need 
some coaxing back into Throgmorton Street, and rash 
harbingers therefore may very likely have cause to rue 
their rashness. 


ENGLISH RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 
V.—TuHE GREAT EASTERN. 


HE position which the Great Eastern occupies 
to-day amongst the railways of Eng!aid is the 
result of a long fight waged with unkind fortune. 
Other companies have had their periods of adversity ; 
the Great Eastern cannot even claim to be the only line 
which has ever seen its rolling stock seized by its 
creditors; but no other has passed through such 
depression and endured so much, not altogether 
unmerited, abuse and ridicule, to emerge at last 
on the high road to prosperity. In 1836 a company 
was formed under the title of ‘‘The Eastern Counties 
Railway ” for the purpose of making a line from London 
to Colchester, Norwich, and Yarmouth. The sanguine 
promoters looked for very large profits, one gentleman 
estimating the probable dividend at a modest 22 per 
cent. The line was originally laid out on a _ 5-feet 
gauge, but to bring it into conformity with its 
neighbours a conversion was effected in the year 
1844. Even at that early date financial difficulties 
were beginning to press hard upon the company. A 
long period of disorder and insolvency followed. The 
lot of the unfortunate traveller who used the rail- 
way was only equalled by that of the investor who 
in an evil moment purchased its stock. In 1862 an 
amalgamation was effected with the Eastern Union, 
the Norfolk and East Anglian, and the Newmarket 
lines, and the name adopted by which the system is now 
known. In 1867 the Marquess of Salisbury became 
chairman. He occupied the position for five years and 
had the satisfaction of seeing the first glimmerings of 
prosperity. The claims of politics prevented him from 
piloting the company through all its difficulties ; and it 
was not until the accession of Mr. Parkes to the chief 
command twenty-five years ago that the line appeared 
to be fairly started on its career of reform. On 
1 November, 1875, Liverpool Street Station was opened. 
For many years the old terminus at Bishopsgate was 
felt to be inadequate, but the work of extension into 
the City progressed surely if slowly. Traffic increased 
with extreme rapidity and within twenty years of its 
opening Liverpool Street had to be enlarged to nearly 
double its ig size, notwithstanding the opinion 
expressed by the chairman of the line in 1869 that the 
proposal to build it was ‘‘ one of the greatest mistakes 
ever committed in connexion with a railway.” If the 
number of passengers continues to grow at its present 
rate still further accommodation will shortly have to be 
provided. The problem how to add to the existing six 
lines of rails from Bethnal Green into the terminus will 
be one of the most difficult with which railway engineers 
have ever been confronted. 
The year 1882 was the most memorable in the annals 
of the Great Eastern Company. Not only did it see the 
completion of Parkestown Rey near Harwich which 


revolutionised the Continental traffic, but it also wit- 
nessed the opening of the most important extension 
which the line has ever made, the through route to the 
North. The company had long desired access to the 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire coalfields, but hitherto had 
been unable to overcome the opposition of the Great 
. Northérn, which, naturally enough, had no desire to see 
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a new competitor introduced into its district. The 
parliamentary struggle ended in a compromise, and by 
an Act passed in 1879 a joint committee of Great 
Northern and Great Eastern representatives was formed 
to take over certain railways already in existence 
belonging to the two companies separately and to 
construct the remaining section needed to complete a 
through line from London to Doncaster. This through 
line was brought into use three years later. It is 
of immense importance to the Great Eastern. Not 
only does it, as originally intended, give the company 
access to the Great Central system at Lincoln, and to the 
busy West Riding via Doncaster, but further develop- 
ments have since taken place; and by the recent 
construction of the Sheffield District line, and the 
Chesterfield to Lincoln section of the Lancashire Derby- 
shire and East Coast Railway, the Great Eastern is in 
touch via Lincoln with the Derbyshire collieries and 
Sheffield as well as by the older Great Central route. 
The freight traffic, valuable though it is, by no 
means represents the whole of the advantage obtained 
by the Great Eastern Company from the joint line. A 
service of through expresses via Cambridge and Lincoln 
was at once put on between Liverpool Street and 
Doncaster, the utility of which was much increased by 
an arrangement with the North-Eastern Company 
under which they have since November 1892 been con- 
tinued on to York. A good cross-country service was 
also organised for the benefit of Continental travellers 
who can now leave York at 3.50 in the afternoon, dine 
in the train, and be on board the steamer which is 
waiting at Parkestown Quay Harwich by half-past nine, 
thus avoiding the necessity of first going to London 
and starting afresh. The joint line further gives 
the Great Eastern excellent facilities for conveying 
passengers from the northern parts of the kingdom to 
the innumerable seaside resorts which its enterprise 
has brought into popularity all along the coast from 
Hunstanton to Clacton. 

This company carries on a larger suburban traffic 
than any other running into London. Whichever way 
we go, to Palace Gates, Chingford, Loughton, I!ford, 
the story is the same; and the development of the 
Colchester line may be taken as typical of the others. 
Ten years ago on this route the heavy work ceased at 
Stratford. Then the line was widened and improved 
station accommodation was given for three miles 
further to Ilford, beyond which point the strictly 
metropolitan traffic was not expected to extend. Here 
a new station was built which for suburban trains was 
a terminus, and large carriage sidings were laid down. 
The arrangement had every appearance of being per- 
manent, but with the provision of further railway 
facilities a remarkable change took place in Ilford itself 
which passed at once from a sleepy Essex village into 
a thriving suburban town. Already the widened lines 
have had to be carried further eastward; a large 
new station, whose name suggests rather a wayside 
inn than an important railway centre, has been erected 
in what was not long ago open country; and it would 
be futile to attempt to prophesy how far the extension 
will eventually have to go. The company is fortunately 
free from the necessity of attempting to work all its 
suburban traffic in and out of Liverpool Street Station. 
By turning off to the southward of the main line at 
Stratford access is obtained to the alternative terminus 
at Fenchurch Street, which is shared by the Great 
Eastern and Tilbury companies. 

In its main line work the Great Eastern has shown 

eat progress in the last decade. Like the Great 
Western and North-Western companies it has seen the 
wisdom of making its through trains run for very long 
distances without a stop, and this summer no fewer 
than five of the regular expresses have performed un- 
broken runs of over 100 miles at a time, the longest 
distance of all being the 130 miles between London and 
North Walsham covered by the Cromer trains in each 
direction. Gradually the company is providing bogi 


carriages in place of the somewhat uncomfortable six- 


wheel type to which it has been faithful longer than its 
neighbours, and dining-car arrangements are becoming 
pleasantly frequent on all the main routes. Particular 


enterprise was shown in the starting of the Clacton 


supper train at midnight on Saturdays, an innovation 
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which would not have occurred to the management of the moment, is merely a familiar example of a truth 


any other lire. The speed of the expresses as a whole 
is fairly good, and for several years past the company 
has justly prided itself on its punctuality—though 
latterly perhaps this particular virtue has not been so 
conspicuous as it used to be. 

The Continental service is very good. A large fleet 
of twin-screw boats, the latest being the ‘‘ Vienna,” 
Berlin,” ‘‘ Dresden” and ‘‘Amsterdam,” provides 
passengers with accommodation equal in comfort to 
that of an ocean liner, while expresses with through 
connexions are run to the boats from York, Manchester, 
and Birmingham as well as London. Considering the 
popularity to which this route has attained it is strange 
that a daylight service is not provided, during the 
summer months at any rate. With the opening of the 
Hook of Holland line the time of the sea passage was 
considerably reduced, and it is not everyone who would 
choose the hour of 5 a.m. for turning out of a comfort- 
able cabin into a train any more than he would choose 
to arrive at Berlin at eleven P.M. Rumour has it that 
the Brighton Company intends experimenting on the 
Dieppe route with a turbine-driven steamer the suc- 
cess of which might well revolutionise all the Channel 
services. The running from Harwich by day of one or 
two very swift ships built on this principle, leaving the 
present boats to continue on the night service for which 
they have been designed, would, if proper connexions 
were arranged on the other side of the water, prove 
extremely popular. It is impossible here to enumerate 
the many ways in which the Great Eastern seeks to 
satisfy the public in small matters. No other company 
has to work so hard for its living, and the credit due 
to the men who have raised the line to its present 
position can only be fully appreciated by those who can 
remember the deplorable, and apparently hopeless, 
state of its affairs a generation ago. 

In connexion with the locomotives of this company it 
may be mentioned that the first compound engine of 
which there is any record was designed and built at 
Stratford fifty years ago. The invention was before its 
time, but in 1884 a number of compounds were built 
which for a time seemed likely to be successful. After 
a few years however the system was abandoned, and 
the company for a long period was content with three 
useful types of simple engines which though unpre- 
tentious gave very satisfactory results. Two years ago 
something larger being required ten fine single-wheelers 
of a new pattern were added to the stock. This year 
the company has advanced to something much more 
ambitious, and has built a set of very powerful express 
engines, one of which it sent to the Paris Exhibition. 
Upon this railway several engines are run which burn 
liquid fuel and work most successfully ; but the system, 
though popular abroad, does not make headway on our 
other lines ; possibly because most of the fuel available 
is bought up by the Great Eastern. 

*," Next week's article in this series will be on the 
North Eastern. 


THE ADAPTABILITY OF MAN. 


WE are often told—and familiar experience attests 
the fact—that a man who is smoking in the dark 
would be unable to tell whether his cigar were alight or 
no, unless he could see the red glow at the end of it. 
So too a man with his eyes shut would have great 
difficulty in telling whether he were drinking port or 
sherry, and when the sense of smell is in abeyance, 
the sense of taste tends to disappear together with it. 
This interdependence of physical pains and pleasures 
has its counterpart in the pains and pleasures of the 
mind, and especially in those states of consciousness 
dependent both on mind and body, which we call 
happiness or unhappiness, enjoyment or misery. Certain 
aid of this truth are of course generally recognised. 
e should, for example, have probably come to the 
conclusion, even without the guidance of Shakespeare, 
that the pain of death is ‘‘ most anticipation,” and that 
the mere “‘ corporal sufferance ” is a very small part of 
it: nor should we have failed to see that similarly the 
anticipation of a pleasure is, as a rule, far more de- 


‘lightful than the fruition of it. But the influence of 


anticipation and memory on the actual experience of 


which is much wider—a truth which is felt by all, but 
is accurately apprehended by few—a truth the neglect 
of which has the grave practical result of distorting our 
judgments and sympathies, and frequently misguiding 
our actions. 

Optimists of a certain type are very fond of declaring 
that the outward inequalities of life which excite the 
indignation and the pity of many ardent reformers, are 
outward inequalities only ; and that as much happiness 
is to be found amongst the poorest classes as amongst 
the richest. Like most extreme opinions, this extreme 
opinion is wrong. There are certain forms of poverty 
which make happiness almost impossible ; but though 
it is true that the possession of the simplest necessaries 
is sufficient to make many men happier than are many 
who can command all luxuries, yet there are others 
whose happiness does, within certain limits, increase 
in proportion as luxuries are added to life’s primary 
requisites. But a point is soon reached at which this 
relation of happiness to circumstances ceases to be 
constant. The reason of this is to be found in the 
fact to which we called attention at starting—that not 
only happiness, but even individual pleasures, are far 
less simple than we at first sight are apt to think 
them; and that just as the pleasure of any one sense 
depends on the co-operation of the other senses, so 
does the satisfaction or happiness which the experience 
of such pleasures gives us, depend on the co-operation 
of many faculties of the mind. 

Let us, however, before we go on with our explana- 

tion, consider a little further the phenomenon to be 
explained. It is most strikingly illustrated in the lives 
of the most luxurious classes ; because it is in these 
classes — strange as the statement sounds — that the 
greatest inequalities of conditions exist. Amongst no 
set of people who live habitually in social intimacy, are 
the differences of fortune so great as those which exist 
between the fortunes of the heads of important families, 
and the younger members. In no other society do we 
find people associating on terms which for most pur- 
poses are terms of perfect equality, some of which 
people are a hundred times richer than others. Nor 
do the lives of any other human beings exhibit changes 
so marked in the character of their material circum- 
stances, as do the lives of many of the richest of these 
people themselves. A very rich man, with a great 
house in the country, is envied as enjoying the luxury 
of spacious and lofty rooms, large gardens, and a 
widely extended park. And yet the owners of these 
great dwellings often voluntarily quit them, and prefer 
a house in London which is, in comparison to their 
country house, acottage. The same rich people, again, 
will in winter go a step further. They will leave their 
London house for a single sitting-room and a bedroom 
or two, in an hotel in the South of France; and will 
look on themselves as exceptionally fortunate if, at 
considerable extra expense, they are able to dine 
in the sitting-room in which they are to pass the 
evening—a proceeding which at home they would 
‘look upon as a vulgar and disgusting hardship. The 
physical vicissitudes in the life of the rich sportsman, 
which he voluntarily and eagerly undergoes, are even 
more remarkable in their contrasts. On sporting 
expeditions he will often regard as a palace, some 
dwelling-place which on other occasions he would 
regard as no better than a dog-kennel. 

In all these cases the great fact, which is made 
evident, is the fact that content, happiness, or the 
complacent enjoyment of existence, bears no direct pro- 
portion to the character and the completeness of the 
material things that minister to it. The man whose 

‘home is a castle, where he has thirty servants to wait 
on him, is often as happy and feels as much physical 
ease in a log hut with two or three rough attendants, 
and no luxurious furniture but a couple of arm-chairs ; 
whilst the younger brother who has no home of his 
own but a bachelor lodging in. Bury Street, is conscious 
of no hardship when he comes back to it at night, after 
dining with the head of his family in Grosvenor Place. 
In.a word, if we except such physical circumstances as 
necessarily entail positive pain, or privation, there seems 
to be no limit to the physical adaptability of man. 
And now let us return to our question, and ask the 
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reason of this. It does not lie in the fact that the 
desirability of luxury is illusory; and that wealth and 
what wealth can buy give no satisfaction to the 
possessors of it; but in the fact that the satisfactions 
which wealth gives, are not so direct and simple as 
‘they are commonly supposed to be ; nor are they mainly 
either sensuous or sensual. The pleasure derived from 
material possessions generally, from the use of material 
appliances, from the experiences of physical sensations, 
depends on the operations of the mind—on associa- 
tions, on imagination, on memory, on expectation ; 
and on intellectual conceptions of a highly abstract 
character. Thus the pleasures to be derived from 
the possession of a large country house, depend 
only to a very limited extent, on the superiority, in 
point of commodiousness, of a large house over a 
small one. A very large house, indeed, has often 
extreme inconveniences, owing to the distance of 
‘some of the rooms from others, for which we should 
pity a labourer, should they happen to be incidental 
‘to his cottage. The large country house is mainly 
~valued as a possession, not because it ministers to the 
physical enjoyment of its possessor; but because it 
‘ministers to a certain mode of existence, in which 
numbers of persons are implicated, not himself alone, 
and to a position which consists of a vast number 
of relationships. The consciousness of the owner 
that such a position is his, may flatter his sense of 
self-importance; but the pleasure which, as a symbol 
of this position, the great house gives him, is not a 
physical pleasure, but one that is entirely mental and 
imaginative ; and he can enjoy it quite as acutely, 
when he is absent from the house, as he can when he 
is actually living in it. In the same way a man who 
has perfect dinners at home, can put up with, and 
even enjoy, dinners of a most humble kind, in circum- 
stances which make it impossible to hope for better, 
because the more refined appreciations and require- 
ments of the palate, depend very largely on whether there 
exists in the mind a reasonable expectation that these 
requirements will be satisfied. When they cannot be 
satisfied, the desire for them sinks temporarily into 
abeyance. And a similar observation is applicable to 
all those enjoyments or satisfactions which are sup- 
posed to spring directly from such luxuries as wealth 
can buy. What the enjoyment depends upon is not the 
character or quality of the material things themselves, 
but the relation which their character or quality bears 
to our expectation, or to the composite conception 
which we all have of ourselves—of the place we 
occupy in the world, of the place we are likely to 
occupy, and of the various relations subsisting between 
ourselves and other people. Thus the extreme adap- 
tability to circumstances of the least luxurious kind 
which is manifested by people who are most accustomed 
to luxury, is an adaptability of mind) and imagination 
far more than an adaptability of body; and the body is 
Jess adaptable than the mind for this reason, if for no 
other, that, owing to the nature of things, there is less 
adaptability required of it. For taken by itself, and 
— from the mind and imagination, the range of its 
pleasures and comforts is really extremely small ; and 
though a starving man will be always more miserable 
than a well-fed man, five hundred a year will secure 
for the mere body as much comfort, repose, satisfac- 
tion, and immunity from pain, as could possibly be 
“secured for it by fifty ora hundred thousand. 


AN OFF DAY. 


Muck has been said and sung about the varying 
, humour of woman, but the most capricious lady 
‘is less uncertain than your salmon river ; and when the 
salmon river is in a ‘mountainous district, its moods are 
a matter of hours. The Glen river had been behaving 
after the manner of its kind. On Monday it was rising 
and therefore by all precedent next door to hopeless ; 
yet a handsome grilse had not disdained the blue and 
silver trout fly which was only intended for a passing 
‘sea trout. On Tuesday it had been ideal to all appear- 
sance, yet fish as I would nothing rewarded my labour— 
and even a fourteen-foot rod is no light labour to the 
unaccustomed shoulders—except one pull from a salmon, 
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the rapture of a second as the line straightened, the 
sickly disgust when the line fell slack, and the lasting 
remorse of the thought that perhaps one had not struck 
hard enough. And on Wednesday, bright sun arid calm 
air made an end of hope, while the river dwindled visibly 
as we lay in short meadow grass, leaning against a 
peaty bank, where you could stretch’a hand and bruise 
the bog myrtle till it yielded its keen odour, invigorating 
as a sea breeze. The glass was high and steady, the 
evening was clear and beautiful as the day had been, 
so there seemed nothing for it but to depart. It is 
pleasant no doubt to eat sandwiches with the trilling 
music of a river for company, and to drink whisky that 


‘takes a true peat flavour from the water ready to hand ; 


but after all fishing is fishing, and though meadow- 
sweet is creamy and loosestrife crimson beside it, yet 
the fisherman bethinks him that there are lakes within a 
day’s journey where the hazards are less inconstant. And 
so on Wednesday night all was ready for departure, but 
on Thursday morning the gillie was justified and the 
glass put to utter shame. Gillie one calls him, for that 
is the accepted term in England, but in Ireland he is 
simply a ‘‘boy.” This particular boy might be, he 
thought, ‘‘ something about thirty or forty” and the 
“boy” who gaffed my grilse was nearer seventy, and 
very hard set when he had to scramble down a bank to 
reach the fish. However since the day of tourists began 
in Ireland, we meekly accept whatever terms the railway 
advertisements please to impose; we do not speak 
ourselves of the ‘‘ Donegal Highlands” nor the ‘‘ Kerry 
fjords” but we allow the English and the hotel-keepers 
to do so, and in time we shall receive the word gillie 
from the other Gaelic by way of London. My gillie 
then had been convinced on Wednesday that heavy 
rain was coming, and sure enough it came. Naturally 
that altered matters, for no one in his senses leaves a 
good salmon river when a flood is coming down. But 
in the meantime till the fresh should actually come, 
chances were very small, just enough to induce a trial. 
As we tramped to the pools, man after man met us 
trudging in with a heavy load upon his back. It was 
the monthly market for Donegal homespuns, now grown 
into quite a big business. My boy encouraged me to 
come and attend it ; the fish did not encourage me to 
stay away, and accordingly by eleven o’clock we were 
in the little yard where a crowd of the country folk were 
unpacking their bales under the shelter of a little roof 
perhaps thirty feet long by ten deep. 

No one can say how long here in West Donegal the 
women have carded and spun the wool of their own 
sheep and the men have woven it; but the trade in 
Donegal homespuns is quite a recent affair. Up 
to thirty years ago, the peasants wore almost ex- 
clusively their own cloth, made up in its natural colour, 
a whitish grey. For the most part, to give it durability, 
it was sent to a tucking mill driven by water power 
that pounded the wet mass till the cloth grew thick and 
matted like felt. Nowadays a tucking mill at work is 
a rare sight, if indeed it can be seen at all, and asa 
rule the people themselves wear factory-made cloth. 
It pays them better, now that light railways and other 
results of the Balfour period have brought them inte 
touch with industrial centres, to buy for themselves and 
to sell what they make. Yet in some parts, especially 
about Ardara and Dungloe, the men are commonly 
dressed in their own very attractive-looking stuff; and 
everywhere the homespun industry is a main resource 
of the people. It began in a small way with the efforts 
of Mrs. Ernest Hart near Gweedore, a centre where 
Lord George Hill had already established habits of 
work with some desire for prosperity. Mrs. Hart taught 
the processes of dyeing, largely with the heather and 
the yellow lichen scraped off the rocks, and the example 
gradually spread. Then came the Irish Industries 
Association founded by Lady Aberdeen, and seconded 
in its work by the Congested Districts Board. Through 
these two agencies, improved looms were introduced 
among the workers, who paid for, them by instalments, 
and many ladies of good position exerted them- 
selves to bring the wares of the Donegal peasants 
into fashion. Perhaps this semi-charitable cha- - 
racter has been stamped a little too strongly on 
the trade. The cloth has been sold for reasons 


other than its practical merits, and, although it is 
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pleasant to look at and pleasant to wear, it is 
always tao loose in texture. This can only be avoided, 
it appears, by the use of a machine in carding. as well 
as in weaving; and a certain unwillingness has been 
shown to introduce the machine not merely om the 
general ground that it supersedes labour, but because 
the closer and more uniform web would not be recog- 
nised as Donegal cloth, and would not appeal to the 
philanthropic buyer. The less philanthropy is counted 
@n in commerce, the better for everyone. However, 
the homespun tweed, though it may not be as stout as 
the Scotch, is an excellent thing to fish and shoot in, 
and since there was no fishing, it seemed worth while 
for once in a way to buy, as the advertisements say, 
“* direct from the producers.” 

There were the producers, gathered round the long 
benches on which the bales were displayed ; men pre- 
senting the melancholy Celtic type so constant in Irish- 
speaking Donegal, yet with faces that lit up pleasantly 
in speech ; women bareheaded or shawled, but none of 
them barefooted, for bare feet are not seen on State 
occasions. As a possible purchaser, one became a 
centre of interest, for occasionally a stray tourist carries 
off a whole web at prices unknown to the dealers; but 
I was there to bargain for the sake of bargaining after 
the fashion of Irish folk. Not that a mere amateur 
can compete seriously in that game: to watch the 
dealers at work was as good as a play, and the peasants 
knew their own mind and their own business fully as 
well as they. Those who have seen anything bought 
in Ireland, from a horse downwards, will realise the 
invariable drama with its two protagonists, the buyer 
and the seller, and the third actor who, as the con- 
flicting estimates converge, invariably interposes from 
among the bystanders—out of pure love and delight in 
the exercise of his faculty—to induce them “‘ to split the 
differ.” But each seller has only his particular comedy 
to play ; the dealer has to keep from ten to a dozen 
running at the time. He flits from bale to bale, 
renewing offers, or amendiag them, and always with 
dramatic gesture and intonation. You would see one 
of them suddenly throw his arm round a seller’s neck 
and draw his face close soas to whisper intheear. The 
seller listeas with rapt attention, only to draw back 
with an expression of monumental fixity. ‘‘ No, then. 
It's my last word.” Only one of the dealers ‘‘ had 


‘the Irish,” but all of them seemed to understand it, 


and the English speakers, after occasionally inter- 
posing a word, were always received with ap- 
plause and laughter. But the Gaelic speaker was 
by far the largest buyer and upon the whole the 
business of the market was transacted mainly in 
Erse. One old man was a noble type of his race; a 
beautiful fine cut delicately featured face with magnifi- 
cent blue eyes, a great square bush of dark beard a 
little grizzled, and on the top of his head an old felt 
hat with the crown dinged in. There he stood with his 
elbows on his bale, now dignified in repose, now 
vehemently eloguent in voice and gesture over frac- 
tions of a penny per yard, as he stood out for the best 
price inthe macket. It did not go to him however, but 
to a handsome middle-aged woman with her sleek black 
hair drawa smoothly back from her temples. I would 
have liked to buy from her, but she knew the value of 
her work and would not spoil her web by cutting. Like 
the old man, she came from the wild glen where fourteen 
centuries ago Columba established a sanctuary for his 
monks on the site of some old pagan place of worship. 
Many memories haunt Glencolumbkille—a wiid cleft in 
the hills that face straight out to the west wind and 
the Atlantic; many ages, remote ages, have left their 
mark in cromlech, cairn, slab, or chiselled stone, on 
that outlandish corner. And to this day the glen keeps 
something of its repute as a home of the arts, for its 
workers with the needle and the loom have not their 
equal in the country. Nowadays they count themselves 
well off ; though when I thought of the old man, with 
his face like some Apostle’s in a stained-glass window, 
aad the heavy burden that he must tramp back under 
for five bitter Irish miles over a mountain that inclement 
day, if he stood out for the extra penny, it seemed to 
me that he was at the dealer’s mercy. Yet till two 
years ago it was not five miles but thirty that many of 
them had to trudge, when the energy and benevolence 
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of their landlord built them a market house, organised 
a market here in Carrick and encouraged the industry 
by prizes. It is the fashion just now to say that 
the confiscation of the Irish landlords’ property was 
merely a natural and equitable retribution for their 
count shortcomings. Yet it is just as well to 
remember that though this particular gentleman is 
not an average specimen of the Irish landed proprietor, 
he is nevertheless a very typical personage: and it 
may be doubted whether all the remedial legislation, 
wise and successful though it has been of iate, has 
effected so much for this strip of the Celtic fringe as 
has been done by three men—by Sir James Musgrave 
here in Carrick, by Lord George Hill at Gweedore, or by 
the late Lord Leitrim at Mulroy. And men like these do 
not stand alone; there are others like them throughout 
every part of the country helping on the new move- 
ment now astir all over Ireland, which is turning 
misery into at least a relative prosperity, and fostering 
everywhere habits of industry and efforts at self-help. 
At all events, but for Sir James Musgrave, there could 
never have been a meeting between a stray tourist 
and the wild-looking red-bearded ‘“‘ mountainy man” 
who fought for twenty minutes over the question 
whether so much homespun should cost a shilling more 
or a shilling less, continually referring for advice im 
Gaelic to his homely pleasant-faced old wife ; and then 
we should never, after his final surrender, have 
cemented an agreeable friendship and drunk ‘‘ Slainté” 
to each other in the shop where the cloth was measured, 
and where the money changed hands. 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 


ART AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION.—I. 


I AM not sorry to think that a growing distaste for 

the vulgarity of monster exhibitions has at least 
some share in the financial failure of the latest. It is 
probably the last of its kind, and whatever may be the 
case in respect of mechanical inventions, the apparatus 
of comfort and of education, the fine arts will have 
nothing to regret in losing these international outings. 
The competition set up is cruel to all but the strongest ; 
the concentration and singleness of mind that a work 
of art demands, so that a favouring mood may grow up 
about it, aiding and giving volume to its intention, is 
out of the question ; all stand stripped and naked for 
a merely athletic contest, and, instead of beiag so many 
guides to reverie and emotion, look like candidates 
nervously estimating the marks they will win. Marks 
have been distributed with a lavish hand, the nations 
of living artists have been peppered with medals, from 
the ‘‘ medal of honour” down to the small change of 
bronze, and the arts of painting and sculpture must 
appear to anyone who has hurriedly visited all these 
galleries not so much a feast as an endless table d’héte 
at some railway junction, where savourless soup is 
served again directly dessert has been cleared away ; 
only it is served to the same company. 

That I think must be the frame of mind of the vast 
majority of visitors who attempt to see everything in a 
few days. On the other hand if a visitor will reso- 
lutely limit himself, or even take things a little easily 
and at hazard, he may come off with pleasant dis- 
coveries and remembrances, instead of headache and 
disgust. Systematic study would demand a great deat 
of preliminary tramping to determine what the exhi- 
bition contains, and where ; since the catalogue is useless 
for the second purpose, and is distributed in so many 
volumes as to be unmanageable for the first. All it 
gives is a list of works in the alphabetical order of 
names, and not even a plan is annexed to show in what 
part of the great palace the sections of different 
countries are to be found. I purpose in this article to 
indicate how a visitor who has already a fairly wide 
acquaintance with French and modern art generally 
may best concentrate his energies. The English press 
has given curiously little attention to the Exhibition, 


and many Englishmen may be glad of a hint or two for 


a visit during October. 

The Exhibition attempts first to give a conspectus of 
French decorative arts in all their branches from early 
Gallo-Roman times down to the Revolution, This 


section is coaveniently enough arranged ia the Little ~ 
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Palace. A double-sided semicircular ambulatory whose 
etids are connected by an immense hall displays the 
objects in chronological order. Everyone should at 
least walk slowly through this to take the sensation of 
the changing spirit in furniture and decoration ; to note 
how rigour, devotion, pomp, gaiety, severity play in 
succession with the objects of use or ceretiony. For 
closer study previous knowledge of a period is needed. 
The early part is scrappy, but French provincial 
museums, and the treasures of churches and private col- 
lections have been drawn upon, so that at least we have 
here a rare temporary supplement to the permanent 
museums. From the seventeenth century onwards the 
representation is much more adequate; the furniture 
and decoration of royal and domestic dwellings are 
more easily illustrated than the work of medizval 
times whose finest monuments remain in their place on 
the porches and in the choirs of churches. An exten- 
sion of this section will be found in the Hundred Years 
section of the Great Palace, a room filled with the 
furniture and objets d’art of the Empire period. 

From this point onwards the Exhibition, so fat as the 
Fine Art Palaces are concerned, is one of Painting, 
Sculpture, Drawing and Engraving ; the applied arts, 
so far as they are illustrated, are entangled among the 
exhibitions of private firms in the industrial sections. 
They who have time to spare should see, the retro- 
spective exhibition of dress (‘‘ Palais de Costume”) 
arranged by Paquin near the Eiffel Tower, and the 
jewellery of Laligne in a section near the Invalides. 
Something of the trail of ‘‘Modern Style” or ‘ Art 
Nouveau” mars the beauty of this last; the sheer 
design is too loose and frameless, but the inventive 
delicacy in choice of materials is extraordinary; the 
dragon-flies and peacocks are built up by exquisite 
workmanship out of a web of fine spun metals, strange- 
coloured stones, and enamels. Other outlying booths 
to be visited are the Japanese /mzperia/ collection with 
its incredibly old specimens of the arts, the Spanish 
Pavilion for its tapestries, and the German for its 
Watteaus. For all of these permission must be obtained 
by writing to the Commissioners. 

To return to the Great Palace. To take this in 
order the visitor must pass right through the immense 
sculpture court into a smaller at the back, in which the 
Retrospective or last hundred years’ sculpture is illus- 
trated. Round about this on the ground floor, and in 
corresponding galleries and balconies above, are 
grouped the pictures and drawings for the same 
period. At this point the fulness of illustration 
becomes bewildering, and I cannot help the visitor 
better than by inviting him to fix as clues on the two 
great characteristic efforts of French art in this 
century, and after tracing these lines in the early half 
of the century to devote to their representatives in its 
latter half, Rodin and Maret, a really attentive 
consideration. 

As I read the great lives of the period, we have first 
a school of draughtsmen, the complete natural goal of 
whose effort was sculpture. Then we have a school 
of painters studying tone and colour, the characteristic 
work of these being landscape, a portrait treated in a 
manner learned from landscape. These two schools 
speak their bravest, most emphatic word (not, of 
course, for every temperament their most persuasive) 
in the two men I have mentioned, and there’, for the 
present, is the end. 

The aim of the draughtsmen was to obtain sucha 
mastery of the human form that they could use it inde- 
pendent of a particular model, as a free instrument of 
action and passion. Their art in painting does not 
depend on natural beauties of light and colour ; the use 
of these is dramatic, to support the dramatic intensity 
of the action. Géricault, Delacroix, Daumier, Millet, 
are the great names. Daumier is an admirable painter 
in brown, Géricault is not so conscious of the limitation 
and brown malgré lui, Delacroix was best on colour, 
and vastly intelligent about it, but derivative and un- 


_ certain, Millet has links with the landscape school. But 


the common feature is the research for an extreme ex- 
pression of character and passion, and its heightening to 
heroic piteh by all the devices that give breadth, single- 
ness, and emphasis to drawing. e drawings of all 


_ these mén should be studied, and those of Carpeaux and 
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Barge. This kind of drawing might at any moment 
pass over into sculpture. With Daumier it actually did, 
but it was left for Rodin to bring down again upon earth 
the sculpture of terror, rapture, and despair. Outside of 
this group stands the figure of Ingres, the calm portrait 
delineator, exquisite in his kind. Another man should 
be noted, Théodore Chassé¢rian. The fragmient of one of 
his frescoes has been rescued from the ruined Cour des 
Comptes, and a number of his pictures and drawings re- 
united. He is a remarkable figure, sharing or part- 
originating many impulses. He betters the Raffaellesque 
imitations of Ingres, displaying a spirit in his work that 
points the way for Puvis de Chavannes. At another 
moment he seems to keep house with Delacroix, and 
Gustave Moreau hang’s his gaudy tinsels on models from 
Chassérian. 

The other school is not dramatic, and is only con- 
cerned incidentally with human action and character. 
It is founded on the deep vague emotions born of light 
and colour, and will always seem too narrow, too close 
to matter, for those who measure the value of art by 
the number of intellectual interests it involves. But 
the Children of Light know among themselves how 
vain is this manner of counting, and that the hollow 
purple of night about the moon, and the sunlight broken 
upon the common boats on the river in the morning, 
speak a direct language of the spirit. This school is 
unequally illustrated at the Exhibition. Corot is 
shown in his beginnings and by-works rather than in 
his essence of dewy light. Daubigny fares rather better. 
There is a fine sea piece by Dupré and an unusually 
good Decamps. But Maret and his followers are 
pretty well seen, and to them I shall return. 

My advice then to visitors is to realise those two 
great efforts of the French genius in the present cen- 
tury and so obtain a general view out of this too vast 
collection of individual efforts. The law in art appears 
to be that emulous groups spring up and work hotly 
for a common ideal, and the moment it is attained 
it is forgotten or misunderstood, unless it is trans- 
planted to another soil. Englishmen, at least, will 
be best occupied in appreciating the splendid enthu- 
siasm and gifts lavished in these two great efforts 
by Frenchmen, and the real illumination that crowned 
them, than by worrying as to whether England has 
been well represented or properly marked. 

But no one should grudge a half hour to slip into the 
Belgian section and do homage to the art of the painter 
Alfred Stevens. One of the pictures, Ze Bouquet 
Effeuille, is a masterpiece comparable to that in the 
possession of Mr. Forbes, which has been several 
times exhibited in London. The figure stands in 
shadow, light just touching the hair with its ribbons, 
and slipping down upon the shoulder and hand. Work 
like this is of the family of Terburg and Ver Meer. In 
the Italian section is a diabolically clever portrait of 
Mr. Whistler by Boldini, near a number of crazy 
Segomtinis. In the American, besides painters famous 
in Europe, a moonlight piece by Mr. Winslow Homer 
deserves notice. But if I go on adding notes in this 
fashion I shall defeat my object. D. S. M. 


CASAR AND CROMWELL. 


HE revival of ‘Julius Casar” at Her Majesty’s 

is a boon and a blessing to those who, like 
myself, have come back to London as giants re- 
freshed—giants with no stomach for those sickly little 
saccharine drugs which are all that our dispensing 
dramatists will make up for us. Last week I wrote 
petulantly. Mr. Sydney Grundy, smugly handing across 
his counter the old dose so neatly wrapped up and so 
neatly sealed, was too much for my patience. I had to 
dash his little bottle down these columns and break it, 
as much for his good as for the relief of my own 
feelings. But this week my good-humour is restored. 
I have found in the theatre something really to be ad- 
mired, something all the more welcome because it 
differs so utterly from anything else that the theatre 
affords. ‘‘ Julius Cesar” ts a dra€ rerompévor, unrelated, 
to anything else done by the writer of it or done by any 
other writer. It is 4 man’s play, with no use of women 
as subject-matter, and no appeal to them as audience. 
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Its thainspring in drama is the impassioned comrade- 
ship between two men of opposite temper, and.its idea— 


p practical affairs. No one has ever used the poetry of 
friendship so finely as Shakespeare has used it in the 
** Tent-scene ;”” and no one has ever satirised the public 
to such bitter effect as he has satirised it in that 
‘*Forum-scene,” when the cheap man of the world 
| easily upsets, by one cheap appeal to sentimentality and 
greed, the noble calculations of Marcus Brutus. The 
play ranges between a sphere where the appeal is merely 
intellectual, and a sphere where emotion is strictl 
divorced from sex. It deals only with men, and with 
those abstractions which men alone really care for 
and understand. And yet, observe! it is a great suc- 
cess, is greatly applauded. Till Mr. Tree produced it, 
two or three years ago, it had long been imprisoned in 
the library ; ‘‘ for,” said the theatrical theorists, ‘‘ no 
play can succeed without a strong love-interest.” Mr. 
Tree deserves some credit for having refuted these 
serried croakers, for having asserted the right of men 
(and their desire) to find sometimes in the theatre 
food meant only for the masculine palate and 
digestion. I do not suggest that the audiences at 
Her Majesty’s are exclusively composed of men, or 
that the women do not applaud; all I say is that the 
women can derive no more real enjoyment from seeing 
‘* Julius Caesar” than they can from listening to the 
conversation in a smoking-room, or than men can from 
listening. to the conversation in a boudoir. The play 
succeeds simply by reason of its appeal to men, and 
the fact of its success makes me hopeful that we 
may have other plays written in a similar scheme. 
Only in the theatre—the short-sighted, hard-of-hearing 
theatre—lingers the tradition that men and women can 
have no separate existence. From modern civilisation 
the tradition has long vanished ; every large house has its 
ie smoking-room and its library, as opposed to its drawing- 
} room and its boudoir ; and every little house contrives 
some equivalent barriers. Even in the dining-room, 
that common territory of the sexes, the last mouthful is 
the signal for separation; the women sweep out to 
their chiffons, and the men settle down to their first 
principles. As in life, so in books. Novelists have 
begun to take the liberty of not always dealing with 
the love of a man for a maid. The lust for money, 
religious doubt, ambition in politics—these, and many 
other matters foreign to women, are becoming quite 
fashionable among our writers of fiction. And yet, 
since Shakespeare made his experiment, no play has 
been written without an eye to sex. May Shakespeare, 
—_ Mr. Tree’s help, now gain a few imitators in this 
ine. 
It is a pity that the poet, by force of habit, called 
{ his play by the name of the (historically) most eminent 
figure init. ‘*Brutus and Cassius” he should have 
called .it, or, perhaps, *‘The Way of the People.” 
Either of these titles would have signified a strong 
point, whereas ‘‘ The Life and Death of Julius Cesar” 
merely underlines the initial failure to make Cesar live. 
Cesar, in fact, is the one blot on the play, and I wonder 
that Shakespeare did not recognise the fiasco. There 
is an obvious reason why we cannot accept Czsar as 
heis here presented. He appears merely as a subordinate 
figure, with very little time to disport himself on the 
stage. Our notion of the real Cesar is a notion of 
such awe, he looms so largely over us, that we could 
mot possibly be illuded by a stage-figure of him unless 
it were a central and dominant figure, elaborately 
created. Also, we think of Czsar always as a man 
of enormous power, a conqueror, a_ bender. of 
wills; whereas here he is presented as a purely 
passive figure in the hands of Fate and of a few men 
who disliked him. Historically this presentment of 
him is right enough ; but dramatically it is no good at 
all. Had Shakespeare shown him to us first in all the 
majesty of his will, then the coming of his doom would 
move us. We should echo the warnings of Calpurnia, 
and, with the soothsayer, clutch at his toga as he 
passes to the Senate. But, as we hardly see him except 
under the immediate shadow of his doom, our imagina- 
tion is unstirred : we do not see Cesar, but only a stage- 
puppet, a transparent ghost. The actor who under-. 
takes this part is not to be envied, except for his courage. 
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In the revival at Her Majesty’s, Mr. Murray Carson 
undertakes it. He does his very best to make the puppet 
live and to. solidify the phantom. Complete success 
were impossible. But that is not Mr. Carson’s fault ; 
it is Shakespeare’s, and Czesar’s. All that can be 
done Mr. Carson does, using his fine voice subtly, and 
showing much of ‘that rare quality among mimes, 
imagination, in his rendering of some few really 
magnificent lines which Shakespeare wrote into the 
part. Besides Mr. Carson, there are several other 
changesin the cast. Mr. Beveridge is Casca, and plays 
excellently, with all Casca’s geniality and with very 
little of his own brogue. Mr. Robert Taber is Cassius, 
and his conception of the part tallies closely with that 
of the late Mr. Franklin McLeay ; a better conception 
could not be. Mrs. Tree plays picturesquely as 
Calpurnia. Miss Lena Ashwell, as Portia, makes much 
of that little and lovely speech in which Shakespeare 
has embodied the whole of the ‘‘ Doll’s House” philo- 
sophy. Miss Ashwell (if only someone would give her 
the chance) would be quite perfect in such parts as that 
of Nora; her intelligence and her sincerity are un- 
rivalled by any other actress. But for such parts as 
Portia she lacks the requisite sense of beauty. She 
has not the grand manner of one who boasted 


herself Cato’s daughter.” ‘‘ Tell me your coun- 
sels,” she pleads earnestly, ‘‘I will not dis- 
close ’em.” In a modern play this would not 


matter; we should be thinking only of Miss Ashwell’s 
sincerity and intelligence. But in poetic tragedy the 
mimes must sacrifice to the Graces, just a little ; and 
they must remember that to the Graces no sacrifice of 
a th is at all acceptable. Miss Ruby Ray, as the boy 
Lucius, is incarnate girlhood, and plays with a graceful 
and glowing coquetry which enchants us. One 
would much rather see her as Lucius than not at all. 
At the same time, one would rather not see her as 
Lucius. 

At the Globe Theatre is a play called ‘* Colonel 
Cromwell.” The authors of it have approached the 
Great Protector in a wiser spirit than Shakespeare 
approached Cesar: they have been careful to make 
him the central figure of their play. It is also to their 
credit that they have not involved him (as most 
playwrights involve their great historical figures) 
in some impossible love affair, but have had the 
courage to attempt a presentment of Cromwell in 
his public capacity—a warrior and a schemer. Unfor- 
tunately, they avoided one pitfall only to tumble into 
another. They have made Cromwell an ass—a fine, 
chivalrous, sterling, sympathetic ass, but still an 
ass. My own private notion of Cromwell is that 
he was, at least, a very clever man; and by the 
sharp conflict between that notion and the notion here 
set forth dramatic illusion is frightened quite away. 
Even if the authors of the play had not provoked this 
unfortunate conflict, and had given me a truly con- 
vincing figure, my illusion would have been banished by 
the persistency with which the dramatis persone refer to 
the hero as ‘‘ the Colonel.” Verbal associations are very 
mysterious things, but they are none the less very 
powerful ; and it is a fact that for me (and probably for 
a large proportion of the play-going public) ‘‘the 
Colonel,” spoken ‘out court, suggests nothing but a 
genial American, with a big white moustache and a big 
green cigar, telling very long and amusing stories after 
dinner. That Cromwell was indeed a ColonelI do not 
deny. My objection is made merely on the ground of 
literary tact, and it would have been quite a serious 
objection if this ‘‘ Colonel Cromwell” had been 
a figure which anyone could take seriously. Mr. 
Charles Cartwright appears as the Colonel, and the 
aptitude of his natural method to the impersonation of 
a truly convincing Cromwell makes me all the more 
sorry that the authors (of whom, by the way, he is one) 
have not done more than write a silly little melodrama 
round him. As I have just suggested, I have a great re- 
spect for Mr. Cartwright as an actor. He has weight and 
power, and he never forces a situation. But I trust 
that he will not always, as he did the other night, let 
his passion for elocution run away with him. To be 
distinct is a great thing, no doubt ; but an actor ought 
not to let every word fall with a dull thud before he 
emits the next. This is what Mr. Cartwright did 
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throughout the second and third acts. In the first act, 
curiously enough, he had gone to the other extreme, 
and thrown correct punctuation to the winds. ‘‘ My 
Lord,” he cried, ‘‘ welcome to our house, Mother. 
This is my Lord Charlton our. Guest,” and so forth. 
These tricks are distressing, when a fine actor plays 
them. Max. 


AT THE BRUSSELS OPERA. 


[* the long ago the Brussels opera is reputed to 

have been great and glorious ; its immediate past 
has been shameful and humiliating to everyone con- 
cerned ; and at present an experiment is being tried 
which may lead to a revival of the greatness and 
the glory of the ancient days—with, one may hope, a 
difference. For, with all respect to the good people 
who tell me tales of the lost splendours of prima- 
donnas and of opera-houses, I cannot believe a word 
they tell me. Their credulity I respect, but I cannot 
share it. Believe with me, reader, rather than with 
the unsophisticated credulous ones; and the truth 
is that the history of opera-houses until the coming of 
Wagner to power, like the history of the opera-singers 
of old time, is a squalid, miserable history that has little 
to do with good art, and much to do with greed, vanity, 
jealousy, and sincere attachments to bad art. White- 
headed old gentlemen tell me of the ‘‘ palmy days” 
of Italian opera in England; and I know they are 
thinking of nights when, at Covent Garden or His 
Majesty’s, empty-headed, illiterate, old ladies used 
to waddle down to the footlights and vocalise, as 
they had been taught, florid passages out of the works 
of Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini and even worse com- 
posers. This was considered fine opera-singing. 
Similarly, when I am told of the great days of Brussels, 
when the opera was the ‘‘ second in Europe ”—which, 
in the name of all that amazed and stupefied Wagner, 
was the first?—I ask for a complete list of the 
operas given here, the singers who have sung, and 
the great musicians who have conducted. This is 
not forthcoming; and if it were, it would justify 
my scepticism. Scepticism, do I call it?—rather say 
my unhesitating affirmation of the contrary to all that 
I have been told. Covent Garden and His (or Her) 
Majesty’s have not creditable and clean records ; the 
Brussels opera has been, since it first opened, a specimen 
of everything that an opera-house should not be. It 
gloried in the bad French operas it gave ; it gloried in 
its inartistic singers who could not act; and—lI nearly 
forgot this—it gloried in its excellently managed claque. 
I was here in March and found it at its lowest. As 
much as was needful I said on the subject in an article 
which dealt with Gluck’s ‘‘ Iphigénie ;” all that need 
be recalled now is my remark that here was a worse 
opera-house than Covent Garden. New directors had 
just been appointed and were already engaged in 
getting together a new and competent staff of artists 
to do opera in the modern way. At that time also a 
gentleman from London came and engaged most of the 
singers that the new directors here did not want—but 
this is not to the point ; and I have no wish to reopen an 
old sore. The new directors were Messrs. Kufferath 
and Guidi. The first is known throughout Europe as a 
critic and the author of interesting books on Wagner’s 
operas; the second is a very celebrated oboe player. 
As the Théatre de la Monnaie opened only on Thursday 
night of last week, the result of the experiment is not 
known, and cannot as yet be so much as guessed at. 
But the experiment itself is certainly a pretty one. I 
have not the honour of personal acquaintance with a 
celebrated oboe player ; but should this meet the eye of 
such an one, and he cares to arrange the matter with 
Messrs. Grau and Higgins, I am quite prepared to try 
with him to do in London what Messrs. Kufferath 
and Guidi are trying to do here. One thing is certain : 
it would pass the wit of man’to do much worse than 
Covent Garden did last’ season. We might at least 


_ broaden Covent Garden’s views of things operatic. 


Its replies to criticism rather imply a belief that no one 
cahi possibly know anything’ whatever about opera 
unless he (or she) is a ‘solicitor ora person of ‘‘no 


occupation.” 
So far, I say, there is not much to be said about the 
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result of the experiment here. The theatre has been 
touched up and brightened, and is not nearly so dingy 
as it was a few months ago. Ai fireproof curtain 
divides, in case of danger, the stage from the audi- 
torium. On Tuesday night it was let down during 
an entr’acte, either to discover whether it was in work- 
ing order, or to show us that it was really there, and 
make us feel more at home. This suggests possibilities 
for Covent Garden. There the curtain, instead of 
descending between the acts, would inevitably cut us off 
from Tannhduser just as he was about to sing the praise 
of Venus, or from Tristan and Isolda before King Mark 
interrupts them. At Brussels such games are for some 
reason prohibited. The new management has engaged 
a number of new singers—some excellent, some 
middling, and one or two outrageously bad. There is 
also a Mr. Dupuis, a new conductor, from Liége. He 
seems to me an excellent musician, but in need of further 
experience before he can be called competent in the 
theatre. Either he has not yet realised that methods 
which produce fine effects in the concert-room produce no 
effect at all, or very bad ones, in the theatre, or he is not 
yet sufficiently accustomed to his new surroundings and 
circumstances to make full use of his knowledge and un- 
doubted skill. I hesitate to pass any judgment at all: 
the house has only been opened a few days; Mr. 
Dupuis, like everyone else, is working under great diffi- 
culties ; and before I leave here he may be conducting 
excellently. I hope so; for a trustworthy conductor 
will be more than half the battle in introducing Belgium 
to the later Wagner operas, which is, I understand, 
what Messrs. Kufferath and Guidi wish to do. They 
are said to be eclectics. Now in England I have 
always found a man reputed to be of eclectic tastes 
to have no taste at all. It cannot be said of the 
new directors here that they have no taste at 
all. I suppose it is the villainous prevailing taste of 
France, and France’s bourgeoise imitator, Belgium, 
that compels them to mount such insufferable works 
as the ‘‘Hamlet” of the late Ambroise Thomas. 
‘*Mignon” I have known, and not disliked, these 
many years; ‘‘Hamlet” I remember looking at for 
five minutes years ago; and after the five minutes my 
copy took the route more recently chosen by me for the 
mighty works of the ‘‘ late Perosi” and the ‘‘ Tosca” 
of Puccini. Nevertheless, to pass the time I went the 
other night to hear it. In excuse I may plead that 
there is no duller city than Brussels in Europe. It is 
curious, of course; it has an imposing church; it has 
the historical interest of being the town in which the 
Belgians took refuge when they ran away from 
Waterloo, and now its inhabitants make money by 
showing the battlefield to the descendants of the allies 
who were forsaken on that occasion. It is full of 
English, who either climb its hilly streets, which is 
bad, or walk down them, which is more painful still, 
or risk their lives in vehicles which are a mysterious 
combination of a tramcar, an omnibus and a snow- 
sledge: they run on or off the tram-lines, and on the steep 
inclines the brakes are tightened and they slide gracefully 
to the bottom, sideways, backwards, or any other way 
that the laws of nature and the paving authorities of the 
city dictate. These things exhaust the amusements of 
the place ; so I tried ‘‘ Hamlet,” and I have come to 
the conclusion that someone should broaden the 
humour of the music a little, introduce a few patter 
songs, and bring the work to the Savoy and play it as 
a burlesque. It is sheer farce. In the last act—to 
mention only one point—the Ghost reappears, gives 
Hamlet strength to kill his uncle and to take the crown, 
and directs the Queen to retire to a convent. The 
music from beginning to end is noisy, weak, colourless. 
The Ghost’s accompaniment is not quite so good as Sir 
Arthur Sullivan might be expected to write for a sham 
ghost to be impersonated by Mr. Grossmith. Neither 
the King nor Hamlet is given an opportunity — in 
fact every opportunity of making a dramatic effect 
which even the wretched libretto affords is ruthlessly 
spoiled by the music. It is obvious that the 
whole thing was thrown together in the hope that 
the result would be another ‘ Mignon,” the 
interest in this case centreing on Ophelia. Alas! 
Miranda went mad the other night, and, as prima- 
donnas always do when they go mad on the stage, 
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she duly sang rapid scales and arpeggios calculated 
to drive in the she could 
not interest the audience for a moment. ‘ Lucia” 
would give her a better chance: in truth ‘‘ Hamlet” 
ve her no chance at all. I love not artists of the 
iranda type; but I feel a certain human pity for 
them when they perspire over stuff like ‘‘ Hamlet” 
and at the end find the audience indifferent. By far— 
very far—the best artist on Tuesday was the Hamlet, 
Mr. Mondaud. He hadacold, and his music is the 
most lamentable portion of a most lamentable opera ; 
but by sheer intelligence, and dramatic instinct, and 
vocal art, he made one feel, whenever he was on the 
stage, that a real drama was going forward. He cer- 
tainly should be heard in London, where a good bari- 
tone is often sadly needed. The King, Vallier, was 
also effective ; and the tenor Laertes—I regret to have 
forgotten his name—both sang and acted remarkably 
well. As for the others, they were nobodies who wil! 
never be heard of again, and they need not be dis- 
cussed. The orchestra wobbled exceedingly ; the ballet 
was—I am told—first-rate. But I don’t know whether 
it is foolish or merely criminal to have a long ballet, 
even in an absurd opera. J. *. R. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICIES. 


NBOWMENT Assurance policies are now taken 
to a much greater extent than formerly, and it is 
therefore a matter of general interest to point out 
certain important considerations connected with them, 
tly in order to show assurers how to take this class 
of policy to the best advantage, and partly to suggest 
to insurance companies certain changes that are desir- 
able. The Blue Book published in 1888 showed that 
the sum assured under Endowment Assurances was a 
little over twenty-six millions. The Blue Book pub- 
lished this year showed the total amount of Endowment 
Assurances to be nearly one hundred and thirty-three 
millions, or about five times what it was twelve years 
ago. The figures referring to assurances in force given 
in the Blue ks are by no means up to date, and 
there is no doubt that the actual figures would show 
the increase in Endowment Assurance to be even 
eater than the official returns indicate. While the 
increase in Endowment Assurance has been 400 per 
cent., the increase in total assurances has been less 
than 50 per cent. in the same period. 

When only a few Endowment Assurance policies 
were issued the treatment of this class of assurance 
was not of very great importance, and a considerable 
amount of injustice was done to some holders of such 
policies, although on the other hand some companies 
settled their system of bonus distribution in such a way 
as to unduly favour Endowment Assurances. Formerly 
these policies in this country were almost entirely issued 
so as to mature at a given age, or of course at death if 
it occurred previously, and the number of premiums 
that had to be paid was very often greater than the 
assurer would naturally suppose to be thecase. Thusa 
man assuring at the age of thirty under a policy maturing 
at the age of sixty would frequently have had to pay 
thirty-one premiums. A few offices still maintain this 
system, but the majority of the companies determine the 
number of premiums by subtracting the age at entry 
from the age at maturity, and in the case just quoted 
require only thirty premiums to be paid. 

It is becoming more and more the practice to issue 
endowment assurances for a definite number of years, 
such as twenty, twenty-five or thirty, and when this is 
the case no question arises as to whether the number of 

rem.ams is, or is not, more than the endowment term : 
in all such cases exactly as twenty-five or thirty 
annual premiums are required. When the policy is 
issued in this way for a fixed term it naturally matures 
on the anniversary of the issue of the policy ; but when 
the policy is to mature at a given age the date of 
maturity is sometimes the anniversary of the date of 
issue, and sometimes the birthday of the assured. The 
latter is the less satisfactory arrangement, since a man 
taking a policy say in May might not, if his birthda: 
was in December, receive the amount of the policy ti 
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six or seven months later in the one case than he would 
in the other. 

A more important point is the question of the interim 
bonuses paid between the date of a valuation and the 
maturity of the policy. This point may best be illus- 
trated by an actual example. A policy effected in 1869 
for £1,000 maturing in 1899 wonld receive for the last 
four years a bonus of #40, this being the interim, as 
distinct from the valuation rate of bonus ; but a similar 
policy effected in the same office at the same premium 
in 1870 would for the last four years receive a bonus of 
491, the difference being due to the fact that the 
valuation occurred at the end of 1899, and the policy 
effected in 1870 received the full valuation bonus, while 
the policy effected in 1869 received for the last four 
years an interim bonus at a much lower rate. This is 
an eminently unsatisfactory arrangement, and the 
practice of some offices of giving the full valuation rate 
of bonus to policies that mature between one valuation 
and the next, is much better and much fairer. It is 
perhaps legitimate enough to pay only an interim bonus 
to policies that become claims by death between the 
valuations, but policies that mature by survivance 
should certainly not have smaller bonuses assigned to 
them simply because they were taken out 1n one year 
instead of in another. 

The points we have mentioned should be considered 
by assurers when taking out their policies, and insurance 
companies would do well to bring their regulations into 
conformity with the best modern practice, which deter- 
mines the number of premiums by subtracting the age 
at entry from the age at maturity, and which pays 
bonuses at the full rate on policies that become claims 
by survivance between one valuation and the next. It 
seems to us preferable also to pay the policy on the 
anniversary of the date of issue, rather than on the 
birthday of the assured, but this is a matter of less 
moment than the other two points we have discussed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A POINT IN HISTORY. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
11 September, 1900. 


Sir,—If I accept without reserve your reviewer's 
judgment that my ‘‘ Chevalier of the Splendid Crest” 
‘* must stand or fall by its historical accuracy, in default 
of dramatic power,” perhaps you will allow me to demur 
to his confident assertion that there is ‘‘ no warrant” 
for representing Sir Alexander de Seton as serving upon 
the English side against the Scots until the eve of 
Bannockburn. If my critic will consult the ‘‘ Calendar 
of Documents Relating to Scotland,” Vol. III., so ably 
edited by Mr. Joseph Bain, he will find sufficient 
evidence in support of my allegation. Notably, how 
on 20 February, 1311-12, Sir Alexander, in obedience to 
a writ issued by Edward II. at York, served as juror 
upon an inquisition regarding the forfeited lands of 
Sir Robert de Kethe, Sir Thomas de Haye, Sir Edmond 
de Ramseye (‘‘ Laird of Cockpen ”), and other Scottish 
enemies. 

All this your reviewer might have ascertained before 
he rebuked me for unwarrantable statements. But the 
desertion of Sir Alexander on the eve of Bannockburn 
rests upon more recondite, though not less trustworthy 
authority. It is described in the ‘‘ Scalacronica,” a 
chronicle compiled by Sir Thomas Gray of Hetoun in 
Northumberland (direct ancestor of Earl Grey and Sir 
Edward Grey) during his imprisonment in Edinburgh 
Castle between 1330 and 1340. 

This Sir Thomas is not known to have been at 
Bannockburn, but his father—also Sir Thomas Gray, 
a knight well known in the armies of Edwards I. 
and II.—was present at that battle, under circumstances 
which gave him peculiar facilities for knowing what 
went on in the Scottish camp. This elder Thomas rode 
with de Clifford and de Beaumont in their fatal charge 
upon Randolph Moray’s “ schiltrom” on St. John’s Eve 
(the day defore Bannockburn), was there taken prisoner, 
spent the night within the Scottish lines, and viewed 
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the engagement next day from that standpoint. He must 
often have desctibed to his son what he saw ; and the 
younger Thomas tells how Sir Alexander de Seton rode 
in from the English army after dark, and, being taken 
to the Scottish King’s tent in the wood, told him that if 
he ever meant to be King of Scots, now was the time, 
‘* for,” said he, ‘‘the English have lost heart and are 
disconcerted ; oy are dreading a sudden assault.” 
He described the disposition of their forces, and pledged 
his life upon Bruce’s success if he stood his ground. 
Bruce, alleges Gray, had been on the point of breaking 
up and withdrawing under cloud of night into the fast- 
nesses of the Lennox ; but this intelligence caused him 
to alter his plan. 

I need hardly point out of what great value this little- 
known narrative is to military historians, being written 
by an experienced soldier who knew his subject, instead 
of, as in every single other instance at this period, by a 
monk or cleric, who was sure to exaggerate the strength 
of armies, and to misinterpret the strategy and tactics 
of commanders. 

The ‘‘ Scalacronica” has never been translated and 
has only once been printed, in the original Norman 
French. One hundred copies were issued to members 
of the Maitland Club in 1837. 

I am, your obedient servant, 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 


P.S.—I ought to add, seeing that your reviewer 
seems to be imperfectly acquainted with the public 
records, that after Bannockburn Seton’s name occurs 
frequently as serving the King of Scots. ; 


[We must acknowledge frankly that the citation from 
the ‘‘ Scalacronica ” obliges us to withdraw from the 
position that ‘‘there is no warrant” for the story 
adopted by Sir Herbert Maxwell, and to express our 
regret that we spoke too confidently. How far the 
statement of an English prisoner between 1330 and 
1340 on the early career of a Scots soldier who had 
lately distinguished himself by his defence of Berwick 
against Edward III. may be accepted without reserve, 
is another question. As Sir Herbert says, after 
Bannockburn Alexander Seton did good service, and 
his antecedents were certainly patriotic. Weare aware 
that he arrived in Bruce’s camp on the eve of Bannock- 
burn, but believed that he came from Lothian to 
join the King of Scots. Maitland (who, however, 
describes him as King Robert’s sister’s son) is silent as 
to the Bannockburn story. Our criticism was not made 
without consultation of several authorities but we 
based too much apparently upon their silence.— 
Ep. S. R.] 


PRIMARY EDUCATION SUBJECTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Salford, 11 September, 1900. 


Sir,—There seems to be a tendency to regard com- 
mercial subjects as those best fitted to form the basis 
of higher primary education. School should of course 
prepare children for the business of life, and, if it is 
thought desirable, such subjects as shorthand and 
perhaps book-keeping can be introduced into a school 
syllabus without absorbing too much time and effort. 
Further, any change which would make subjects such 
as arithmetic, English composition, and geography more 
practical would be an unmixed gain, as the teaching of 
these re-cast subjects would be fresh and interesting 
and free from hampering traditions. Similar changes 
with regard to modern languages would also be very 
beneficial, but the latter belong no more to a com- 
mercial than to any other scheme of education. 

Much progress in the desired direction might thus be 
made by a revision of the elementary subjects, but the 
additional training to be given in the higher primary 
school should not, I think, be along commercial lines. 
Higher commercial subjects—economics and finance 
for instance—present problems of sufficient difficulty to 
exercise the most powerful minds, but few would pro- 
pose that such subjects should be included in an ele- 
mentary school course, although occasional lessons on 
taxation, municipal trading and similar subjects are not 
lost upen scholars of fourteen and fifteen. But fora 
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continuous course the routine or office work subjects 
are alone available, and these have as a rule no great 
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educational value. A boy trained on such subjects is 
apt to reach an easy finality, and the bookishness of an 
education already too bookish is increased by the 
introduction of subjects which can after all be acquired 
by a few months’ evening work and office practice 
when they are wanted. 

I think that the higher primary school course should 
have for its object the development of the pupils’ 
reasoning powers, intelligence and resource by bring- 
ing them into contact with material objects. Let 
the children handle, and measure, and weigh and so 
atrive at conclusions ; and where can these things be 
so well done as in the laboratory and workshop ? 

The teaching of practical science in elementary schools 
has sprung up since the abolition of payment by results, 
and so teachers of the subject are not hampered by un- 
educational traditions ; the conclusions to be drawn are 
not confused by those cross-currents and unexpected 
developments which make the logical study of human 
activities so difficult; science —especially practical 
science—is in fact a very teachable subject, one which 
is both interesting and suitable to children, and under 
which they develop rapidly since each pupi! has to rely 
upon himself in getting his results. 

Such a course amplified by the severer discipline of 
geometry, and the broadening influence of subjects like 
history, English, or some other modern language, gives 
a training which should fit children for intelligent work 
in any occupation. Commercial development implies 
industrial development ; clerks however capable cannot 
retrieve by themselves a position weakened by defective 
education. Trained intelligence is if anything more 
wanted in the workshop than in those lower walks of 
commerce above which few elementary schoo! children 
would rise. 

Open-minded and receptive workmen on the one 
hand, and employers with a high commercial education 
unobtainable in elementary schools on the other, are the 
necessary elements of industrial and therefore of com- 
mercial prosperity, and however valuable increased 
business and linguistic capacity may be in clerks and 
agents, yet we can hardly afford to gain these benefits 
at the expense of improvement among the industrial 
classes, and indeed of sound general education.—I re- 
main, yours faithfully, Frank J. ADKINS. 


BRESCI’S CASE. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Coventry, 11 September, 1<00. 


Sir,—Re Bresci’s case I think you just miss the 
point when you speak of the unscientific intellectual 
condition of the nation as one of the causes why the 
so-argued irrational methods of punishment are prac- 
tised in Italy. You seem to overlook the fact that 
Italy is the very land of Cesare Beccaria and, nowadays, 
of Cesare Lombroso, E. Ferri, G. Ferrero, Colajanni, 
Sighele, Ferrini, A. J. Bianchi and many other dis- 
tinguished men in the camp of anthropology, psychiatry 
and criminal jurisprudence. I remember to have read 
in recent statistics about the production of books, that 
Italy held the first rank with books relating to this 
special branch of science. There is rather a plethora 
of reasoning about historic-materialism, determinism, 
psychiatry, &c. than scarcity. 

Moreover if you advocate the punishment of death as 
more conformable to the scientific conceptions of the 
time, I dare say you are wrong too, and especially if 
you apply it to this particular case. Cesare Beccaria in 
his world-famous pamphlet ‘‘ Dei Delitti e delle Pene” 
says: ‘‘ There are many who can look upon death with 
intrepidity and firmness ; some through fanaticism and 
others through vanity . . .” Anarchists belong just to 
this kind. Itis evident that it is vanity which breeds 
Anarchists’ crimes. It is the frame of mind of him 
who set fire to the temple of Diana. The punishment 
of death will only be the crowning, the final triumph of 
their hyperbolic ‘‘ Moi.” Thus I think that the best 
therapeutic of Anarchism is to divest it of what is an 
incentive to personal vainglory. Noapparatus, no press 
comments, no portraits, no sensational trials, no ‘‘ mise- 
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en-scéne ” and, above all, no capital punishment. Treat 
them as ‘‘ mattoidi” lunatics, without pomp, and there 
will be less ‘‘ beaux gestes ” as Laurent Thaillade would 
have said. 

As to the matter of fact whether capital punishment 
has or has not a more deterrent effect, owing to its 
appeals to the senses and imagination, than perpetual 
seclusion a reference to the before cited book: ‘‘ Dei 
Delitti e delle Pene ” may dispose of some current argu- 
ments. As to the severity let me quote a passage : 

‘*The severity of a punishment should be just suffi- 
cient to excite compassion in the spectators, as it is 
intended more for them than for the criminal”. . . and 
furthermore . . . the punishment should appear ‘‘ more 
terrible to the spectators than to the sufferer himself.” 

I think, apart from the narrow-mindedness of the 
prison officials in applying it, and the unimproved con- 
ditions of the penal establishments, that the spirit of the 
law in force in Italy is more rational than the English 
one. Yours faithfully, 

** AUSONIO.” 


THE NEO-RUSSIAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


5 Ethelden Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 
10 September, 1900. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, A. E. Keeton, whose occa- 
sional contributions to the literature of the above 
subject are of considerable interest, raises a very large 
issue when she invites the study of the Russian language 
in order to appreciate the undoubtedly fine vocal music 
it is the key to. The end is more than desirable, but 
whether the continual expansion of our culture will lead 
us to give the attention to Russian which has hitherto 
been reserved for French and German is a question for 
time to decide. I am afraid that for many years the 
purely national character of Russian opera, coupled 
with ignorance of the language and the general unsatis- 
factoriness of translations, will discourage the general 
public. It is not so with the instrumental works I re- 
ferred to, the production of which presents no difficulty 
whatever. The means are present in our midst, and 
the opportunities are golden. Take for instance the 
current season of promenade concerts, lasting eleven 
weeks. Surely the Russian school is important enough 
to be worthy of the institution of a weekly Russian 
evening, with one, sometimes perhaps two, symphonies. 
It is the most vigorous and prolific of all the younger 
schools, and the reception given to Tschaikowsky has 
certainly been such as to promise success to a venture 
of this kind. 

We should thus have been enabled to get a more 
definite idea of this composer by the performance of his 
six symphonies in their proper sequence, interspersed 
with some of his lesser-known programme music. The 
other, more purely national Russian school, would have 
been represented by the two symphonies of Borodin, 
three of Rimsky-Korsakow, and six of Glazounow, with 
one or two of the concert overtures in which this school 
is prominent, and such symphonic poems as ‘‘ Thamar,” 
** Sadko,” ‘‘ Stenka Razine,” &c. There would still 
have been room and to spare for a few of the 
shockers” with which the Queen’s Halli apparently 
likes to scare our acadgmics. The result of such a 
policy as this would probably be to awaken curiosity in 
regard to Russian vocal and dramatic music and thus 
accomplish your correspondent’s object by surer means 
than if examples were sprung on an unprepared public. 

To conclude, I hope no one will construe this 
correspondence as an attack on the Queen’s Hall policy 
in general. One has only to compare the latter with the 
other musical institutions of this country to realise the 
debt that musicians owe to its enterprising director for 
the production of interesting novelties. I further notice 
that at a lecture on Russian song given by Mrs. Rosa 
Newmarch the musical illustrations were supplied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wood. It is only want of oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with this school which 
prevents its receiving its proper share of attention, and 
I am sure that as soon as any interest is shown in the 
subject these opportunities will be given. If I have 
contributed, in however small a degree, to the attain- 
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ment of this object, I have achieved my purpose. 
Thanking you for the hospitality of your valued paper,. 
I remain, yours faithfully, 
Epwin Evans. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 
Punjab, 20 August, 1900. 

Dear Sir,—Your reviewer, in your issue of 28 July, 
speaking of a book—‘‘ Social Life in the British Army ” 
—says ‘‘To use the words of the author, we might truly 
say ‘ Woe betide the unfortunate youth who is unwary 
enough’ to talk of a guest night, if he belongs toa 
regiment with any pretensions to be a ‘ crack’ one.” 
In every regiment I have ever met, ‘‘ crack” or plain, 
the term ‘‘ guest night” is invariably used. We are. 
undeterred by the fear that our guests will think we 
only have one square meal a week: in fact, such an 
idea could only originate in a regiment of snobs. The 
expression ‘‘ Tommies” is no doubt, as your reviewer 
says, detestably vulgar jargon: but the fact remains. 
that it is extensively used, in all regiments. 

I would further like to point out to your reviewer, 
that the term ‘‘crack” is also vulgar; a// British 
corps are supposed to be ‘‘ crack,” at any rate by their 
respective members: though all cannot afford to feast 
seven days a week in order to impress the‘ crack ”- 
iness of their corps on outsiders. 

Yours truly, 
FUSILIER. 


THE SULTAN’S JUBILEE AND THE 
ARMENIAN MASSACRES. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


S. Mary’s Hospital, Ilford, 10 September, 1900. 

Sir,—As a regular reader of the SATuRDAY REvIEW,. 
I find myself forced to protest against your note on the 
Sultan’s jubilee. Noone will accuse me, I think, of any 
affection for ‘‘the nasal notes of Exeter Hall or the 
City Temple,” but, none the less, I cannot doubt that 
the denunciation of Abdul Hamid as ‘personally 
responsible ” for the perfidious and brutal massacre of 
more than a hundred thousand of his own subjects, 
almost. all demonstrably peaceable, harmless, and 
unarmed persons, was, however politically injudicious 
and practically futile, essentially just. If the case be 
not so, then the English people was badly served by its 
statesmen and diplomatists. Lord Salisbury’s speeches 
on the Armenian question have not yet faded from the 
public memory, and they unquestionably assumed the 
direct responsibility of the Turkish Government, i.e. of 
the Sultan himself. Sir Philip Currie’s despatches, 
enclosing the reports from Her Majesty’s consular 
officers in Asiatic Turkey, all published in the Blue: 
Books presented to Parliament in February 1896, prove 
beyond all possibility of question the official character of 
the outrages. I closely studied those documents at the: 
time ; I have them before me asI write: the impression 
of horror and shame they made on my mind four 
years ago is yet fresh. Give me leave, Sir, to quote a 
few lines from Lord Salisbury’s despatch to Sir Philip 
Currie on 1 January, 1896. 

‘**I said [to the Turkish Ambassador] that England’ 
in past time had been a close friend of Turkey, and 
there was not wanting the disposition to renew that 
friendship again: but that so long as blood was 
flowing, and the terrible oppressions were continued 
which the dominant race exercised over the weaker, the 
indignation of this country would be too strong to 
allow the people of England to be reconciled “0 the 
action of the Turkish Government by any consideration 
of a political nature.” 1 think the Premier’s words in- 
1896 will be found true now, when disquieting rumours 
seem to indicate that the chapter of outrage in Armenia 
is re-opening. What precisely official congratulations 
from the Queen to the Sultan may signi ys I cannot 
pretend to know: that they do not signify what the- 
writer of the note I object to supposes is, I trust, 
sufficiently obvious. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. Henstey Hsnson- 
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REVIEWS. 
MANDEVILLE THE MARVELLOUS. 


The Library of English Classics : ‘‘ The Travels of Sir 
John Mandeville.” London: Macmillan. 1900. 


WE are greatly indebted to Mr. Pollard for a 
thoroughly readable edition of ‘‘The Travels 
of Sir John Mandeville.” He has modernised the 
** Cotton” manuscript of the British Museum, and repro- 
duced it faithfully, with slight supplement from other 
authentic versions, where there are missing words or 
obvious errors. The ‘‘ modernising” consists chiefly 
in dispensing with the quaint capital letters, which 
former transcribers of the manuscript religiously pre- 
served. Mr. Pollard reminds us that though the 
Travels were translated from the French, they were 
‘almost the first attempt to bring secular subjects 
within the domain of English prose.” And the fact that 
Mandeville stands sponsor to English prose, as Chaucer 
was the father of English poetry, gives them an excep- 
tional literary interest. But that is nothing, or little, to 
the general reader. What will fascinate him is the 
lively play of imagination, which embellishes the extra- 
vagant, or impossible, and invests it with an inimitable 
air of truth. . Mandeville was the progenitor of Captain 
Lemuel Gulliver, and the strange experiences of 
Baron Munchausen were commonplace compared to his. 
We can hardly tell whether he was the incarnation of 
credulity, or was testing the credulity of a credu- 
lous age. Indeed all we know is that he had no 
corporeal existence. We have spoken of ‘‘ him” and yet 
the personality of the author is more doubtful than his 
who has won world-fame as Thomas a-Kempis. It is 
agreed now that the good knight of S. Albans who 
anticipated and far excelled the most indefatigable 
globe-trotters of our time is as mythical as Mrs. Harris. 
Never was there a case more strikingly in point of the 
saying that the world knows nothing of its greatest 
men. The man who was content to hide his light 
under a bushel, and veil his brilliant individuality 
under a pseudonym, was a surpassing genius in his 
own particular line. He had fancy enough to make the 
fortunes of hundreds of modern novelists, and could 
adapt in a fashion to excite the envy of the cleverest 
playwright who has borrowed from the French. It 
is Teesnuaualal that his great work is a compilation, 
based upon genuine narratives of travel. Yet it so far 
transcends ordinary compilation that the word does 
him gross injustice. We might as well rank the 
embroiderer of one of those gorgeous Oriental robes he 
eloquently describes with the weaver who made the web. 
Mandeville with the inspiration of intense dramatic 
power, revels in romance on the barest suggestion. A 
hint suffices to fire his exuberant imagination. Mr. 
Pollard has wisely given us opportunities of judging, by 
appending to his volume three genuine narratives of 
travel by adventurous missionaries of the Roman faith. 
It is clear that Mandeville borrowed, and we are not con- 
cerned to deny it. What we admire isthe alchemy that 
turns dross into gold ; the art that breathes actuality into 
rude blocks of unhewn stone. Friar Odoric in brief 
sentences notes the simple facts, that the ark was still 
resting upon Ararat, the timbers having defied wind and 
weather ; that the manna which miraculously fed the 
chosen people in the wilderness was still abounding in 
the Land of Uz. Mandeville expands these truths in 
glowing sentences, going scrupulously into detail. He 
measures Ararat as accurately as Saussure measured 
Mont Blanc in his first ascent, giving the altitude at 
seven miles: and he notes the flavour and sustaining 
power of the food from heaven, as a man who has 
frequently broken his fast on it. 
oreover there is internal evidence in the geography 
that the travelling knight is mythical as Hercules. He 
makes the Danube flow through Hungary to Greece, 
and the Nile runs down from the terrestrial Paradise— 
which, by the way, he locates in the ancient Armenia— 
through Ind to the Delta of Lower Egypt. In Lower 
Egypt he lays hold of Herodotus, and becomes tolerably 
accurate. Hé is confident as to the origin of the 
Pyramids. According to immemorial tradition, they are 
the garners built by Joseph in the fat years, to make pro- 
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vision of corn against the impending dearth. He ignores 
the obvious difficulties, that they could hardly have been 
run up at such short notice, and that the most perverse 
architect could have planned nothing so singularly 
ill fitted for their supposed purpose. But seriously,’ 
the book is a rare treasury of medieval legend and 
superstition ; and the truth, or what was received as the 
truth, is so ingeniously interwoven with the absurd 
that it is absolutely impossible to disentangle them. 
In. India, for example, in Cathay, and in the strange 
“islands” lying beyond it, among quaint stories of 
Anthropophagi and Amazons, and people with their 
eyes between their shoulders, we come upon descrip- 
tions of immolations before the car of a Juggernaut, of 
suttee, of child murder, of the tenets of a Confucius. 
In those remote islands the art of horticulture had 
come to such perfection that gourds and mutton could 
be sown simultaneously. You cut open the gourd, 
to find a lamb inside—perfectly developed, though 
wanting the wool.. After any ‘special ‘‘ staggerer ” 
like that, Mandeville invariably adds, ‘‘ and this is a. 
great marvel.” Sometimes, however, when we are 
most strongly inclined to be sceptical, he reassures us 
by appealing to his character for veracity. These 
personal reminiscences are charily introduced, and 
only when credible witness is sorely wanted. We. 
learn casually that Mandeville was a distinguished 
soldier of fortune, who served successively with 
his small Christian train, the Soldan, the Cham of 
Tartary, and the Greater Prester John. The Soldan of 
Babylon received him into his innermost confidence. 
He puts into that potentate’s mouth a bitter satire on the- 
failure of Christianity, and the corruptions of manners 
in Western Christendom. Mandeville naturally asked 
how the Sultan was so well informed. The answer was 
that he sent the greatest lords to travel as merchants 
and pedlars: they could talk foreign tongues with 
perfect fluency, so admirably was the system of espion- 
age organised. The knight adds, as proof of the con- 
sideration in which he was held, that the Soldan offered 
him a wealthy heiress in marriage. 

We know that Prester John was a Christian, but 
Christianity was more widely diffused than we had 
believed. Slightly heterodox those Orientals often 
were, but they accepted essential doctrines and scarcely 
went further in dissent than Arians or Donatists. 
Mandeville himself is the most devout of pilgrims and 
believers. To him the Lands of the Bible are holy 
ground. He reproduces in one form or another, the 
sacred traditions of the ‘‘ Golden Legend” and the tales 
of the time-honoured romances of chivalry. At Con- 
stantinople he venerates the true Cross. At Cyprus he 
sternly denounces the imposition that consecrated the 
cross of the penitent thief as that of his Saviour. 
Specially interesting are the memories he preserves of 
the legends clustering round the convent of S. Catherine. 
on Sinai. Of the lamps that waned as the life 
lamps of the Fathers were to expire: of the clouds 
of doves that once in the year brought olive branches. 
to furnish oil to feed those lamps : of the-rock that still 
bore the impress of Moses’ shoulders, when he shrank 
back from facing the glory of the Almighty. Then 
there are the intermediate legends—partly profane and 
partly sacred—such as that of the fountain of the Elixir 
of Life, which cured diseases and made its habitual 
drinkers immortal. Mandeville drank once or twice, 
and felt all the better, but nevertheless was not per- 
suaded to tarry in that famed land. There are the 
diamonds, with the magic properties of those peerless 
gems which gave manhood to the wearer and 
were talismans against all peril from earthly enemies 
or the pains of Hell: though even in those days. 
imitation had become a fine art, and Mandeville warns 
purchasers to beware of counterfeits. And to con- 
clude, there are brilliant variations on the fables of 
the Arabian Nights: the phoenix whose giant pinions. 
darkened the sun, like those of Sinbad’s roc: the load- 
stone mountains which drew out nails from passing 
ships: and the cockatrices and other strange specimens 
of noxious zoology which infested all outlandish parts, 
and specially affected the sea shores and the mountain. 
passes which led from one realm to another. 
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JENNY GEDDES 


** The Master-Christian.” By Marie Corelli. London: 
Methuen. 1900. 6s. 
‘* Boy.” By Marie Corelli. London: Hutchinson. 
6s. 
Bape ve GEDDES earned notoriety by throwing a 
stool at a Dean; Miss Corelli seeks to attain the 
same end by flinging a rude book at the Roman 
Catholic Church. ‘‘The deil colick in the wame of 
thee, thou false thief! dost thou say the mass at my 
lug?” bawled the one; ‘‘ Sell these useless broidered 
silks—these flaunting banners,” screams the other, 
‘* take the silver, gold, and bank-notes which hysterical 
pilgrims cast at your feet!—this (sic) Peter’s Pence, 
amounting to millions, whose exact total you alone 
know—and come out into the highways and byways of 
the cities of all lands—defend the innocent—protect the 
just, and silence the Voce de la Verita (sic) which, 
published under your authority, callously advocates 
murder!” 

The book may scarcely be styled a story. There is 
practically no plot, only a number of impossible inci- 
dents strung together to afford standing-room for a 
crowd of ranters. Apart from the real people, who 
are introduced by name, the characters are all either 
heroes or villains—heroes who are replicas of one 
another and whose sole duty is to reproduce the stereo- 
typed rodomontades of their author’s disordered fancy, 
villains who are mere puppets set up to be knocked 
down by the heroes’ abusive arguments. Some enthu- 
siasts have fancied themselves to be kings or queens ; 
the other day we read of one who cherished a grievance 
against the Eiffel Tower and attempted to put it in his 
pocket ; and Miss Corelli believes that she is a divinely 
appointed instrument for overthrowing the Roman 
Church and setting up a new sect in its place. 

Yet she has not even paid her readers the compliment 
of studying the vast subject she has attatked, and she 
should at least have made a pretence of granting fair 
play to the arguments of the other side ; however odious 
the Roman Church may be to her, she does not render 
it odious to others by representing it in a light which is 
not even plausible. If she could be regarded as a serious 
assailant, we might say that she has given needless 
pain to many good people. As it is, she has merely 
exposed herself to ridicule. She has made Christ 
Himself one of her puppets and her conception of Him 
is an enfant terrible, who talks crude Corelli. After 
that it is not surprising to find that she caricatures 
His ministers. Oddly enough, her chief grievance 
against the Pope is his thinness, whereas the leit motif 
of her other book, “‘ Boy,” is a tirade against stout- 
ness. Again and again she denounces an unfortunate 
lady for her embonpoint: ‘*the bovine female who 
waxed fat and apathetic out of pure inertia and sloth.” 
In the ‘‘ Master-Christian”’ she remembers this pre- 
judice for a moment and praises a heroine as‘‘ wonder- 
fully slight—so slight indeed that she suggested a 
willow-withe such as can be bent and curved with one 
hand.” But in the Pope this is no longer a charm. 
She jeers at ‘‘the poor, feeble, scraggy old man with 
the pale, withered face and dark eyes, who was chosen 
to represent a Manifestation of the Deity to his idola- 
trous followers,” the ‘‘shrunken white mummy,” the 
walvanised skeleton,” the ‘‘ attenuated frame,” the 
‘frail fury” of the ‘‘ poor weak old man, whose mind 
is swayed by the crafty counsel of the self-seeking 
flatterers around him, and who passes his leisure hours 
in counting up money, and inventing new means of 
gaining it through forms of things that should be 
spiritual and divine.” Miss Corelli is no less hard on 
S. Peter. ‘‘ Yes,” says her puppet-Christ, “‘the Head 
of the Church. One who holds an office . . . founded 
upon the name and memory of the Apostle Peter, who 
publicly denied all knowledge of his Master !” 

As for her typical ecclesiastics, they suggest a 
portrait of an elephant by a schoolgirl who has never 
seen one even in a picture-book. Except Cardinal 
Bonpré, who talks arrant Protestantism while con- 
tinuing to wear the scarlet hat, they are all libertines, 
who are confronted by the illegitimate children of 
women they have betrayed, or who maintain secret 
establishments presided over by what Miss Corelli calls 
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‘‘a danseuse ;” they are usually ready to connive at 
unnecessary murder, and their chief preoccupation is 
to amass money by fraud. Her insinuation is that 
these reprobates are types of the Catholic clergy, and 
if we were to take her seriously we might ask for some 
substantiation of the charge. Apparently it would be 
found in a foot-note, quoting (at second hand) the 


‘‘ Gazetta di Venezia” to the effect that a conclave in’ 


America was attended by bishops of loose morality. 
The point is only interesting as evidence of this 
popular author’s state of mind. She screams her 
insults right and left with as little regard for their 
meaning as Jenny Geddes had when she called her 
pastor a ‘‘ false thief.” They are merely an expres- 
sion of hostility, intended to impart prejudice but not 
expected to arouse literal belief; any more than to 
call a Frenchman a frog is to imply that he has 
cold blood. Moreover, such is her lack of mental 
balance that the weightier matters of the law such 
as crime and immorality are deemed no more offensive 
than details of ritual with which her prejudices are 
at variance. She professes a reverence for art in 
the abstract,—indeed one of her heroines paints better 
pictures than most of the old masters,—but any religious 
art, which she has been taught to condemn as paganism, 
rouses her to frenzied denunciation. S. Peter’s appears 
to her a ‘‘ huge theatre misnamed a church . . . that vast 
cruelty of a place, where theft, rapine and murder ”— 
the deil colick in the wame of thee, thou false thief !— 
‘have helped to build the miscalled Christian fane.” 
Marble pillars, bronzes, ‘‘ glittering altars,” banners, 
embroideries, vestments, all things which serve to 
beautify God's house infuriate her; why she has pro- 
bably never paused to reflect. She abuses them as 
‘* pagan ” and we feel that she would have been equally 
convincing had she denounced them as_ isosceles 
triangles ; again and again she wrings her hands over 
the extravagance of lavishing upon churches what 
might have gone to feed the deserving poor. Like 
Judas, she has indignation over the waste, and falls to 
calculating the number of pence which a forced sale 
would bring in. The expenditure of taxes upon art for 
secular purposes she applauds, but the appropriation 
of freewill offerings to the perfection of religious art is 
outrageous. ‘Sell half thou hast and give to the 
poor,” she attempts to quote in no less than three 
distinct passages, thereby displaying her ignorance of 
the letter as well as the spirit of the Gospels. 

Were we to attempt a complete exposure of this self- 
constituted teacher’s ignorances, we might fill pages as 
tediously as she fills volumes. We will content our- 
selves with notifying a few egregious blunders in details 
which are not controversial Whenever a Roman 
comes into a room he is made to say ‘‘ Buon giorno,” 
though the rest of his remarks are obligingly trams- 
lated into a kind of English. We learn thereby that 
Miss Corelli has turned over the pages of some foreign 
grammars if not of that of the English language. Un- 
fortunately, however, she rarely fails to make blunders, 
which may scarcely be overlooked even in a beginner. 
The French of Marie is only surpassed in inaccuracy by 
the Italian of Corelli. Here are a few examples taken 
at random: ‘* Gross Horloge,” ‘‘cochon d’un cocher,” 
‘* chut,” “* morte subito,” ‘‘ Santissima Virgine,” ‘‘ Ec- 
cellentissima ” (applied to a cardinal). She cannot even 
quote correctly : one of her characters sings a quaint old 
Breton ballad about ‘‘le doux son des baisers que la 
Reine a promit . . . au Palais D’Iffry ” with the refrain 
“* C’est triste d’écouter la chanson sans le chanter aussi.” 
And she has invented a surprising arrangement of Italian 


accents: ‘‘a rivedérci,” ‘‘ dolcézza,” “ fanciullo,” &c. 
After this mo one need be surprised by her faulty 
English; ‘‘in” instead of ‘‘into,” ‘‘ to humbly pre- 


cede,” “‘ to literally obey,” ‘‘ very dissatisfied,” ‘‘ he had 
just closed the before open copy of the Gospels,” and so 
forth. ; 

The ‘* Master-Christian ” is primarily directed against 
the Roman branch of the Catholic Church. There are 
only a few sneers at Anglicanism as obiter dicta. Our 
beautiful Litany is dismissed as ‘‘ the terrible Litany of 
the Protestant Church.” To atone for her omission, 
Miss Corelli publishes an appendix, entitled ‘‘ Relies of 
Paganism in Christianity as approved by English 
Bishops.” The Archbishop of York, we are here in- 
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formed, ‘‘ considers the use of incense, which is a relic 
of paganism, ‘a most beautiful and significant symbol 
of Divine Service,’” the Bishop of S. Albans, ‘‘charged 
in the House of Lords with favouring practices not 
lawful in the Church of England, declined to answer,” 
and the Bishop of Lincoln actually ‘‘ preached at ‘High 
Mass’ at S. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, on 7 January, 
1899.” Miss Corelli evidently considers it an over- 
whelming rebuke to enclose a word in inverted commas, 
and we can almost see the curl of her lip when she 
refers to ‘‘ this place they call the Vatican.” 

When we read ‘‘ Boy,” we imagined she had 
reached the bounds of her offensiveness, but after 
reading the ‘‘ Master-Christian” we could almost turn 
to ‘‘ Boy” for relief. There she is content to vent her 
spleen upon her puppets, upon one for having blue 
blood in his veins, upon another for growing stout, and 
so forth. The puppets are her own creation and, as no 
interest is ever aroused by them, we may leave them to 
ther tender mercies. We might ignore these illiterate 
yvapourings, but when we remember how largely she is 
ead by others yet more ignorant and prejudiced than 
herself, we regret for their sake that it is their lot to 
have presented to them the pretentious rhetoric of 
Jenny Geddes the Second in place of the unsophisticated 
abuse of Jenny Geddes the First. 


ALEXANDRINES UP-TO-DATE. 


**Images of Good and Evil.” By Arthur Symons. 
London: Heinemann. 1go00. 6s. 
HEN we said in connexion with Mr. Symons’ 
book on the ‘‘ Symbolists ” that we English had 
also had our own revolt against certain conventions of 
the eighteenth century, it was of course the eighteenth- 
century versification that we had mainly in mind. Apart 
from its poetical merit this new book of Mr. Symons’ is 
interesting as typical of the nature and extent of our 
revolt, and as reminding us how we stand as regards 
these matters to-day. in the first quarter of this cen- 
tury—which by common consent may be taken as a 
prolongation of the eighteenth—there were still plenty 
of critics capable of writing as follows: ‘‘ The very 
essence of versification is uniformity ; and while any- 
thing like versification is preserved, it is evident that 
uniformity continues to be aimed at. What pleasure is 
to be derived from an occasional failure in this aim we 
cannot exactly understand. It must afford the same 
gratification, we should imagine, to have one of the 
buttons on a coat a little larger than the rest, or 
one or two of the pillars of a colonnade a little 
out of the perpendicular.” We smile at the jocosity 
of this dead and gone reviewer—who anticipates with 
such curious exactitude the way of thinking and 
writing which we find to-day in ‘‘Truth’”—but we 
tecognise also that in matters poetic he was a mere 
infant crying in the night. The principle of variety in 
uniformity is nowadays accepted on all hands, and it is 
agreed that good verse depends for its melody and 
merit upon subtle violations of a norm. 
All night | thé dread | léss ang | él iin | piirsuéd | 
** goes the schoolboy” as Stevenson says, and if you 
confront him with an ingenious and beautiful cadence 
from Keats— 
‘* Young companies nimbly began dancing 
To the swift treble pipe and humming string ” 


his rudimentary ear is unequal to the demand made 
upon it. Keats and Coleridge—we speak of course of 
the post-Popian era—seem to have been the chief 
conscious emancipators of our rhythm, and the first 
studious concocters of such phrases as the above; for 
the metrical felicities of Wordsworth seem to come of 
inspiration rather than study. In later times Rossetti 
and others in their hankerings after the medizval 
accustomed us to many rhymes and rhythms—some 
beautiful and some simply queer. Our rhythmical 


revolt seems in point of time to have preceded that of 
(France, but the two revolts are strikingly analogous. 
According to Mallarmé it was Laforgue who first 
initiated Frenchmen into the ‘‘charme certain des vers 
faux,” of verses, that is to say, which seemingly out- 
fage the scheme of metre on which they are written. 
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‘*Les fidtles 4 Valexandrin, notre hexametre,” says 
Mallarmé, ‘‘ desserrent intérieurement le mécanisme 
rigide et puéril de sa mesure ; l'oreille, affranchie d'un 
compteur factice, éprouve une jouissance 4 discerner, 
seule, toutes les combinaisons possibles, entre eux, de 
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douze timbres. Je juge ce godt tres moderne.” Sub- 
stitute ‘‘ heroic couplet” for ‘‘ alexandrine” and ‘‘ dix 
timbres ” for ‘‘douze timbres” and we have an exact 
description of what had begun to happen in England 
before Mallarmé was born. Nevertheless the ad- 
diction to the French reforming school of such 
writers as Mr. Symons has probably not only 
encouraged them in their experimental reshaping 
of rhythms, but has apparently enabled them to 
add at least one new metre to our national stock. They 
have naturalised in England something very like the 
French Alexandrine as written by the school of Laforgue 
Alexandrines are of course not new to English poetry, 
but the Alexandrine as interpolated among couplets by 
Dryden and others, and the terminal Alexandrine of the 
Spenserian stanza, produce, owing to their juxtaposition 
with decasyllabic lines, a metrical effect quite different 
from that of the Alexandrine proper, and the continuous 
Alexandrine of such a writer as Drayton was doomed 
to failure from its tendency to run into quatrains. Take 
this from the ‘‘ Polyolbion ”— 


‘* Shall force the lusty swains out of the country towns 
To lead the loving girls in dances to the downs.” 


And now this from Mr. Symons — 


‘* Opal, have I not been as variable as you ? 
But, cloudy opal, flaming green and red and blue, 
Are you not ever constant in your varying, 
Even as my soul, O captive opal of my ring ?” 


‘*T am astonished,” wrote Shenstone, ‘‘ to remark the 
defect of ear which some tolerable harmonious poets 
discover in their Alexandrines. It seems wonderful 
that an error so obvious, and so very disgustful to a 
nice ear, should occur so frequently as the following : 


‘ What seraph e’er could preach 
So choice a lecture as his wond’rous virtues’ lore ?’ 


The pause being after the sixth syllable, it is plain the 
whole emphasis of pronunciation is thrown upon the 
particle ‘as.’ It seems most amazing to me that this 
should be so common a blunder.” It is precisely to 
this elimination of the ceesura which Shenstone thought 
a blunder that we are indebted for a metre which if it 
can sufficiently familiarise itself in our poetry we think 
a real acquisition. We do not know who has the 
credit of its first introduction, but Mr. Symons 
himself quoted in an article some time ago some 

ood examples of the metre from Ernest Dowson. 
t can never, of course, be quite identical with the 
French Alexandrine which has different problems to 
solve, as was shown by De Musset when he put the 
English phrase ‘‘ my dear child I love you” at the end 
of a line, rhyming it with ‘‘de ces deux mots si doux.” 
The staccato equality of accent with which he must 
presumably have pronounced those fond words is an 
amusing reminder of the difficulties of the poet in a 
foreign language. Does pov ois read as 
we naturally read it, sound equally queer to a modern 
Greek? Talking of foreign tongues we may remind 
the poet that ‘‘ mater lilium” is not Latin for Mother 
of Lilies. 

Mr. Symons is by this time secure of his own public, 
and we have thought it might be of more interest to 
write upon a point of metre than to deal in vague 
praise. We pity the reader who cannot find poetry 
of great and unusual beauty in this volume, but 
we should counsel those who are unfamiliar with 
Mr. Symons’ work to begin upon such poems as ‘“‘ The 
Beggars” rather than the poems which Mr. Symons 
puts first. We will end by quoting the short transla- 
tion from Mallarmé written in. the novel Alexandrines 
which we should like to see naturalised : 


‘* My soul, calm sister, towards thy brow, whereon 
scarce grieves 
An Autumn strewn already with its russet leaves, 
And towards the wandering sky of thine angelic eyes, 
Mounts as in melancholy gardens may arise 
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Some faithful fountain sighing whitely towards the 
blue ! 

Towards the blue pale and pure that sad October 
knew, 

When, in those depths, it mirrored languors infinite 

And agonising leaves upon the waters white, 

Windily drifting, traced a furrow cold and dun 

Where, in one long last ray, lingered the yellow sun.” 


INDIAN FAMINE FALLACIES. 


** Famines in India.” By Romesh C. Dutt. London: 
Kegan Paul. 1900. 7s. 6d. 
ng may be that a President of the Indian National 
Congress who is also a writer of books feels bound 
to signalise his year of office by publishing an appro- 
priate volume. The cause is a poor one if it is 
adequately honoured by this egregious piece of book- 
making. One-third of the volume consists of appendices, 
lettered from A to Z, that reproduce the views of many 
people on various subjects. The limitation which the 
compiler seems to have imposed on himself will make 
the conscientious reader thankful that there are only 
twenty-six letters in the English alphabet. 

Though Mr. Dutt allows himself to stray into other 
familiar lines of attack the main object of the book 
is clear enough. It is an attempt to prove that the 
British Government is really responsible for all the 
mischief caused by famine in India. Just at present 
there is some danger that the English adminis- 
tration may gain credit and popularity, among those 
sections of the people whom the Congress has not 

et enlightened, by measures which have saved an 
immense population from the worst horrors of 
famine. Under the guise of teaching the English rulers 
of India the proper method to avert the effects of famine 
a way is found to associate them with the occurrence 
rather than the relief of the calamity. Mr. Dutt and 
his friends essay to show that the miseries of famine all 
flow from the British rent and revenue laws. There is 
here and there some casual and modified recognition of 
the truth that failure of the crops, which is the cause of 
famine, is due to failure of the annual rains. The 
British Government is not charged with the whole 
responsibility for this physical phenomenon. But the 
argument runs that the failure of the crops would not 
be followed by distress if the misguided and selfish 
policy of Great Britain had not impoverished the 
sa No attempt is made to explain that the 
osses and sufferings from famine were incompar- 
ably more severe and prolonged before British rule 
began. The list of famines which forms the first of Mr. 
Dutt’s open letters, is judiciously confined to the period 
of British rule, and his runhing commentary seeks in 
each case to associate the calamity with some act of 
Government. When he comes to a famine in Northern 
India in 1784, that part of the country being siill under 
native rule, Mr. Dutt does not scruple to connect the 
visitation with the presence of a few British officers then 
serving in the army of the Nawab of Oudh. In 1861 
certain parts of the North-West Provinces and adjoining 
native States suffered severely from famine caused by 
failure of the rains. In his anxiety to fix this calamity 
also on Government Mr. Dutt goes the length of declar- 
ing it to be due to the Mutiny and the acts of retribu- 
tion which followed. The Mutiny, it may be well to 
remind Mr. Dutt, occurred in 1857, and normal condi- 
tions of agriculture had been resumed for some harvests 
before the famine of 1861. 

His peculiar doctrine of cause and effect makes it 
necessary to show that a low revenue assessment is a 
preventive of famine. Accordingly he claims that by 
virtue of the permanent settlement the Bengal peasantry 
enjoy a unique Prosperity. His experience of his own 
and other provinces must be limited, or he would know. 
that perhaps the poorest and most miserable agricul- 
tural community in India may be found in the villages 
of the Patna division. If he pursued his inquiries 
further he would find that the most prosperous agricul- 
tural population in the N.-W. P. is to be found not in the 


settled division of Benares, but in the 


estern districts where the land: revenue is perhaps 
the heaviest in Upper India, and is periodically revised. 
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It would take some volumes larger than Mr. Dutt’s. 
to expose the fallacies, misconceptions and misstate- 
ments which permeate it. The whole groundwork is a 
false assumption. There is neither impartiality nor 
accuracy in an argument which goes back to a mythical 
period for material to institute a damaging comparison 
between British and Hindu rule, and yet ignores or 
evades the recorded facts of the native systems, Hindu 
and Mohammedan, to which the English succeeded, or 
even of those which exist at this day. Should Mr. Dutt 
ever revise his work he might make one obvious addition 
re his chapter on ‘‘ Fallacies concerning the Land Tax 
of India.” 


OUR BISHOPS’ SEES. 


‘* English Dioceses : a History of their Limits from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day.” By the Rev. 
Geoffrey Hill. London: Elliot Stock. 1900. 12s. 6d. 

WE suspect that a good many of those who wade 

through Mr. Hill’s verbose and occasionally 
inaccurate pages will feel inclined to tell him in answer 
to his question in the preface that he ‘‘ deserves” no 

‘*thanks in these days, when books are so easily con- 

sulted, for having brought together information that 

could already be collected from five authorities.” Stilt 
we think that his book, though in many ways unsatis- 
factory, will have its uses. To seek to trace the origin 
and variations of the diocesan arrangements of Britain 
is praiseworthy, and, so far as the Anglo-Saxon period 
is concerned, the narrative, though far too verbose and’ 
unduly weighted with the quotations from easily 
accessible authorities, makes instructive reading and 
displays some critical power. The author has certainly 
brought out with great clearness the two salient 
peculiarities of the diocesan system of Anglo-Saxon 
ecclesiasticism, its uncanonical affection for a village as 

a see-town, and the flexibility with which the boundaries 

of its bishoprics were varied from time to time to suit 

popular needs; a flexibility which after the Norman 

Conquest gave way to a cast-iron system, from which 

our conservative Church is only now escaping. 

Even however where our author is at his best, 

he occasionally betrays a curious ignorance even 

of the elementary lessons of his favourite authori- 
ties. A disciple of E. A. Freeman, he positively 
introduces (p. 272) an ‘‘Emperor of Germany” 
living and reigning in the thirteenth (!) century. 


Of the criticisms that have shaken many of the | 


conclusions of the Oxford historical school he has 
plainly never heard, for on the first page of his preface 
he identifies the parish with a manor or a ‘‘ group of 
manors.” Perhaps the least satisfactory portions of 
the volume are the chapters which deal with Keltic 
Christianity andthe Scotch Church of the Middle Ages. 
As to the first he is too clearly not up to date with 
his reading. The theory that denies the existence of 
Christianity in Roman Britain may be untenable, but it 
should not be passed over. And the great fight for 
the metropolitan rights of S. David’s is barely men- 
tioned, nothing being said of the protest of Bishop Beck 
and the dream of Owen Giendower in respect thereof. 
As to the second it is hard to see why, in a book on 
English dioceses, he ever started to write on Scotch 
Church arrangements, or why having started he left the 
subject unfinished. The map that he inserts here is 
misleading, for, to take one instance, the north-east part 
of Kincardineshire was not in the diocese of Aberdeen. 
And why is there not a word on the results which followea 
the constitution of S. Andrews into an Archbishopric ? 
But why ask? He is just as unsatisfactory in his 
account of the changes made in the boundaries of 
English sees in the England of his own day. No one 


could gather from his last chapter the exact extent to © 


which effect has been given to the Act 6and 7 Will. IV.. 
c. 77 for the rearrangement of dioceses. 


FICTION. 
Young: Dragon.” By Sarah Tytler. London 
Chatto and Windus. 1900. 3s. 6d. 


There is something of the charm of Miss * Mary 


Wilkins in the picture of the gentle old maid of this 
story. Her bluff farmer husband, who sets out ta 
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court her half against his will, because he has been’: 


trapped into a wager that he can find a woman to have 
him ‘‘ like the lave,” becomes a pathetic figure when he 
nearly loses the quaint little tender wife he has learnt to 
adore. . The book has a good deal about it to please 
people, in a quiet, sympathetic way. The ways of “‘ The 
Young Dragon,” the old maid's niece Anne, are hardly 
true to nature. No girl so intelligent as Anne is 
intended to be would have compromised herself so 
foolishly at every step for any other purpose than 
making a ‘‘ complication” for a novel. 


“The Legend of Eden.” By Harry Lander. London: 
Pearson. 1900. 6s. 

The public has, we believe, an insatiable curiosity 
for information about Bohemian life. Mr. Lander’s 
novel is less misleading as regards London than 
Murger was as to Paris: our domestic Bohemians are 
in the novel and in truth somewhat dull dogs. There 
are happy touches in the book : the struggle of a fifth- 
rate editor and his wife to rise by literary success out 
of the society of their journalistic friends has an air of 
reality, although the young editor is an almost im- 
possible scoundrel. There is an elderly Bohemian who 
plays the part of a benevolent patron with secrecy and 
enthusiasm, there is a little melodrama, and in the end 
villainy is unmasked. ‘‘ The Legend of Eden” is rather 
an indifferent book, but it is amusing. 


“‘The Person in the House.” By G. B. Burgin. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1900. 6s. 

It is rather unfortunate Mr. Burgin has made his 
new novel difficult to comprehend at one reading and 
unlikely to claim a second. It bears all the marks of 
extreme haste, and is a queer mixture of more or less 
unconscious burlesque and more or less unnecessary 
horrors. Through its pages meander an impossible 
Methodist editor of a ‘‘ society paper,” a younger son 
of a peer, two second-rate young ladies, as he would 
say, who are supposed to be attractive, a brutal young 
savage, a wax-dollish little girl, and other people, and 
what they all do and why they do it is a puzzle. But it 
is fairly entertaining. 

‘Town Lady and Country Lass.” 
Warden. London: White. 1900. . 

‘* Town Lady and Country Lass ” is hardly an appro- 
priate title for Miss Florence Warden’s lively little 
book, for it deals with no such contrast in particular. 
It is a bright, readable, highly improbable tale of 
highwaymen and lovers ‘‘in the latter days of King 
George II., when England and France stood 
watching each other like snarling dogs on either side 
a ditch,” and though it has no special literary distinc- 
tion, it is better in quality than any of its author’s later 
books. It will serve to while away a holiday hour or 
two. 


“The Shadow of Quong Lung.” By Dr. C. W. 
Doyle. Westminster: Constable. 1900. 35. 6d. 
Dr. Doyle hopes that his story may lead to a reform 
of the scandalous state of things which he depicts in 
the Chinese quarter of San Francisco. Unfortunately, 
however, he does not write convincingly, chiefly 
perhaps because he has no sense of light and shade. 
His villains are too unnecessarily villainous and he is 
inclined to mistake silliness for pathos. Yet on the 
whole he maintains a reader’s interest, and he evidently 
possesses an intimate acquaintance with the scenes and 
characters he depicts. 


“*The Web of Life.” By Robert Herrick. New York 
and London: Macmillan. 1900. 6s. 


A somewhat forbidding subject, treated not without 
skill, is the story of the young Chicago surgeon the 
web of whose life is entangled by his love for the wife 
of a roué on whom he performs a partially successful 
eperation. There are elements in the story which will 
no doubt appeal to those who find attraction in the 
study of the baser qualities of humanity. 

“**The Crimson Weed.” By Christopher St. John. 
London: Duckworth. 1900. 6s. 

In ‘The Crimson Weed” we find a novel cleverly 
thought out and ably written. Whether the author is 
describing Italian or London life, his description rings 
true. His characters are interesting. The story as 


By Florence 
6s. 
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‘a whole is not ‘very pleasant, but then neither is the 


whole of life. pe 

‘*The Uttermost Farthing.” By B. Paul Neuman. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and 
Sons. 1900. 6s. 

A terribly dull novel. Wecan recall few more devoid 
of attraction or interest than this story of the destinies 
of the Crofts and Medlett families. Even their 
vulgarities fail to amuse. 


ENGLISH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


“ A First Manual of Composition.” By Edwin Herbert Lewis. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 35. 6d. 

The Americans seem to be copying the French and Germans 
in their method of making the mother tongue the centre of 
their teaching. Our school time-tables are so given over either 
to classical or science instruction that such a book as Dr. 
Lewis’ “ First Manual of Composition” could not be adopted 
in an ordinary secondary English school. And yet the book in 
its attempt to teach the art of putting together not merely 
sentences but paragraphs would certainly prove useful in this 
country. ‘ Most boys,” as the author says, “have little to say, 
and hate to spin it out.” Whether the author’s proposal to 
trade on the collecting instincts of the young and induce them 
to make collections of their essays is likely to be fraught with 
success is more doubtful. We fear it would lead to the breed- 
ing of literary prigs. We notice one very characteristic 
American trait in the suggestion of the use of a set of rubber 
stamps with the inscriptions of “ Examine thought,” “ Examine 
structure” &c. for correcting the most common elementary 
errors. Anything in the way of time-saving apparatus for 
helping to look over pupils’ exercises should be welcome to our 
overworked teachers. 


“ The Story of Eros and Psyche from Apuleius and the First: 
Book of the Iliad.” Done into English by Edward 
Carpenter. London: Sonnenschein. 1900. 2s. 6d. 

The history of Eros and Psyche is the classical version of 
the nursery stories of Cinderella and the Sleeping Beauty. 
Mr. Edward Carpenter has had the happy thought of re-telling 
for English readers the tale that has come down to us in the 
somewhat affected and artificial prose of Apuleius. The author 
has been equally happy in prefixing to his work an engraving 
of Canova’s celebrated group with its late classical rendering 
of this latest of Grecian myths. He seems to us less fortunate 
with his translation of the first book of the Iliad into English 
hexameters. In a curiously socialist preface he rightly inveighs 
against what may be called the medizval knight-errant theory 
of the Iliad, but his own rendering seems to fail in dignity and 
sonorousness and unlike its Hellenic prototype is not always 
easy to scan. The following line seems to us rather a 
pentameter than an hexameter : 


“ Quickly around my lance thy blood shall duskily flow.” 


“A First Form Grammar.” By M. Morgan-Brown. London: 
Longmans. 1900. 

Many teachers of elementary Latin have found their diffi- 
culties increased by the fact that their pupils are really 
ignorant of the precise meaning of grammatical terms. Mr. 
Morgan-Brown has attempted to come to their rescue by 
putting together a first form grammar which shall serve as a 
sort of stepping-stone for those who find the Principia Latina 
too hard. As long as Latin and Greek are begun so early, 
such books will always be useful for weaker vessels. We note 
Mr. Brown defines a sentence as words put together to make 
sense. He will probably call down on himself the wrath of 
some technology-ridden grammarian, but the small boy who 
uses his book will be grateful especially when he reads the 
following flower of speech culled from an American dictionary : 
“ A sentence is a related group of words containing a subject 
and a predicate with their modifiers and expressing .a complete 
thought.” 


‘‘Plays for Amateur Performance.” Shakespeare. “As You Like 
It.” Edited by Elsie Fogerty. London: Sonnenschein. 
1900. 2s. 6d. net. 

The annual play is rapidly becoming a part of the institutions 
of any self-respecting school. Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein 
have therefore done well to commence a series of standard 
plays for amateur performers in girls’ schools, to which they 
might attach a companion series for boys. The first volume is 
devoted to Shakespeare’s “ As You Like It.” It contains a pre- 
fatory series of short articles on staging, lighting, dresses and 
stage properties full of pithy and practical hints interspersed 
with numerous plates which give a complete idea of the 
costumes of the principal actors. This is followed by the text 
which is well printed and contains stage directions in the 
margin. Those who have learnt by experience the immense 
value of interesting children out of school hours in their class 
work will be the first to appreciate this admirable series. 
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“ Blackwood’s English Classics:” “ Milton—Paradise Lost.” 
Books I.-IV. By J. Logie Robertson. “Cow 
Task and Minor Poems.” London: Blackwood. 1900. 
2s. 6d. each. 

Messrs. Blackwood have published two éxcellent editions for 
schools of the first four books of Milton’s “Paradise Lost” 
and Cowper's “ Task.” The latter is especially well timed in 
view of the interest that the celebration of the poet’s centenary 
has lately aroused. Both volumes contain excellent portraits 
of those tw> masters of English song, so different yet each 
animated with a keen love of nature. For if Milton was the 
last of the Elizabethans, Cowper is the first of the Romantic 
school. The print is good and the introductions both short 
and to the point, while. the notes strike a happy medium 
between misplaced erudition and trivial scrappiness. 


“The Metric System.” A practical manual by Léon Delbos. 
London: Methuen. 1900. 

The metric system has been compulsory in France for over 
sixty years and in Germany for nearly thirty. And yet we, the 
most commercial nation of the world, obstinately cling to our 
old-fashioned weights and measures. Parliament has indeed 
rendered its adoption optional, and every year the United 
Chambers of Commerce pass strongly worded resolutions in 
favour of its establishment, but che vis inertiw of habit and 
custom is too great, and permissive laws and drastic resolu- 
tions will alike remain a dead letter till we have educated our 
masters the rank and file of the nation in the simple mysteries 
of the metric system. It is only when a whole generation has 
passed through our schools, trained in the new weights and 
measures, that we can hope to see this “battle of the 
Standards” fought and won. Our best chance therefore is to 
get the metric system placed in the “Code” as a compulsory 
subject, and to urge the adoption everywhere as text-books of 
books on the metric system as well intormed and arranged as 
that of M. Léon Delbos. 


. THEOLOGY. 


“The Redemption of War.’ Sermons preached in the 
Cathedral Church of. Christ, Oxford, by F. Paget. 
London: Longmans. 1900. 2s. net. 

War is a great evil ; but a soldier’s life may be a very good 
one, and on the battlefield he may show some of the noblest 
virtues which human nature can display. This is all very 
true and itis the theme of the sermons collected here, which 
have been preached by the Dean of Christ Church at various 
“Charch parade” services of the Queen’s Own Oxfordshire 
Hussars. The sermons are of the orthodox length, are clear, 
vigorous and earnest ; and if they are not strikingly original, 
they are excellently expressed. e feel inclined as we read 
them to say “ Regimental Chaplains, please copy.” 


“The Food of Immortality : Instructions on the Sixth Chapter 
of the Gospel according to S, John. By W. B. Trevelyan. 
London : Rivingtons. 1900. 15s. 6d. 

These instructions were delivered at a Mission, have been 
privately printed, and are now published. Yet many a sermon 
which was most impressive when listened to, is ineffective when 
read ; so much depends on the personality of the preacher, his 
maftiner and voice, and the circumstances in which we hear 
him. And these addresses produce a feeling of disappointment 
when read, though we can well imagine that a congregation 
would listen to them with attention and with profit. The author 
disarms criticism by eee | us that they make no attempt at 
originality ; and indeed they are simple instructions on the 
Holy Communion from a High Anglican standpoint, humble 
and reverent but otherwise not very striking. We imagine that 
a Roman Catholic divine would demur to the statement on 
p- 50 that transubstantiation meant “that the bread and wine 
ceased to be bread and wine (thus doing away with the outward 
part of the Sacrament)”; he would have something to say 
about substance and accidents. 


“The Religon of Israel to the Exile”. By Karl Budde. 
New York and London: Putnams. 1899. 6s. 

Professor Budde of-Strasburg is well known as one of the 
ablest exponents of the higher criticism and the present volume 
will certainly sustain his reputation. ~ But it is higher criticism 
with a vengeance. The religion of Israel begins with Moses 
ard the Exodus. Yahweh was a Midianite war-God, whose 
name probably means “he who annihilates” (Jehovah = 
Apollyon !), and Israel chose Him at Sinai because they needed 
a God to fight their battles for them ; who was their God and 
what was their religion defore the Exodus is not stated. The 
Mosaic legislation is not Mosaic ; even the ten commandments 
would have been to a nomad people “ both superfluous and 
impossible,” and the prophets would have had nothing to do if 
the sublime conception of God contained in the decalogue had 
been already in existence. Yahweh being a local God, the God 
of the steppe, of the tent-dwelling nomad tribes, the Old 
Testament agricultural feasts could not have been connected 
with his worship originally ; Passover, Pentecost and Taber- 
nacles were feasts of the Baalim, the gods of Canaan, which 
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were absorbed by the conqueror’s Deity, so that the religion of 
Israel as we know it is a mixture of Yahweh-worship and Baal- 
sacrifice. Then the Israelites gradually grew ashamed of the 
humble origin of so much of their religion and endeavoured to 
refer it all back to Yahweh and to represent Him as their God 
from the very beginning.. With “prophetism” begins the real 
development of “Yahwism.” The social evils and national 
misfortunes of the kingdom narrowed the extent and 
raised the tone of Israel’s religion. The cult of the Tyrian 
Baal in Ahab’s reign brought with it the luxury and oppres- 
sions of a Pheenician court and was followed by a series of 
political disasters; the prophets taught that these were 
Yahweh’s punishment for serving Baal. Baal-worship was ex- 
terminated under Jehu but without much improvement to the 
national fortunes ; the prophets were ready with a further lesson, 
it was not enough to worship Yahweh and Him alone; every- 
thing depended on how He was worshipped; He must be 
worshipped in righteousness ; Amos and Hosea are the heralds 
of this truth. As even the annunciation of this doctrine failed 
to arrest the victorious might of Assyria, the prophets suggested 
a still bolder explanation of Israel’s misfortunes ; Assyria itself 
was an instrument in Yahweh’s hand for the punishment of His. 
sinful people. Deuteronomy dates from the time of Manasseh, 
or later; the narratives in the early chapters of Genesis date from 
about the same time and are borrowed from Assyrian accounts ; 
the Levitical legislation is due to Ezekiel; and the Deutero- 
Isaiah preached to the returning exiles “a theoretical and abso- 
lute monotheism for the first time” in the history of Israel. 
Such is Professor Budde’s modest proposal for the reconstruc- 
tion of the history of Israel’s religion, presented, we are bound 
to admit, not only with ability but with great religious fervour. 
In spite of this, it seems to the ordinary reader a most improba- 
ble account ; and the author has to admit more than once that 
Hebrew tradition is silent on, or clean contrary to, important 
parts of his theory. Time alone and the testing of keen 
specialist criticism will show how far we may take the Old 
Testament history for what it professes to be, or how far we may 
read between its lines such an extraordinarily different history 
as that which Frofessor Budde has given us. 
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‘CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


“ Bell's Illustrated Classics.” London: Bell. t900. 15s. 6d. 
each :— 

1. “Selections from Ovid’s Metamorphoses.” By J. W. E. 
Pearce, M.A. 


Illustrated editions of classical books in usum scholarum are 
now so much the fashion, that general criticism on this latest 
method for arousing interest would be out of place. We would 
still however appeal to editors rigidly to avoid anything that 
arouses in youthful minds a sense of the ludicrous except when 
the comic side of the picture is due to its antiquity. Thus the 
“ ignavus bubo” of this volume will be a joy to what the old- 
fashioned school books loved to describe as “ the young scholar” 
but as it is taken from an old bas-relief there is some excuse 
its insertion. The fancy picture of the lizard has no such 
recommendation and the illustration “ from nature ” of the mul- 
berry tree is quite unnecessary. Apart from these strictures the 
volume is an excellent one. 


2. “Virgil: Selegtions from Azneid VII. to XII.” By W. G. 
Coast. 

This is again a book from which a junior class might “ suck 
out no small advantage.” Selections are made of -the chief 
episodes in Aineas’ fight for Italy. The book possesses the 
further merit of giving a better idea of the scope and range of 
the epic as a whole than can be gained by the tedious process 
of taking a class through a single book.- The first illustration 
which is a print from a photograph of a statue gives a far better 
effect than the usual line drawings. Nozes and introduction 
are alike satisfactory with the exception of the criticism on 
Virgil’s style which lacks precision. Nor is Dryden’s epigram 
which is quoted a safe guide in this case. We note a misprint 
of “divae” for “dirae” in 2nd line of the 5th selection. 


3. “Caesar: Gallic War V.” By Arthur Reynolds. 

This volume is chiefly noticeable for an excellent-account of 
the Roman army b,; A. C. Liddell and a well-written life of 
Czesar, though it is difficult to-see why it should be a “ conde- 
scension” on Czesar’s part to write a treatise on Latin grammar. 
The notes occasionally err on the side of fulness. It seems 
superfluous to explain “domum” when it just precedes “ dis- 
cedere,” or “imperio” when it is closely followed by “ paret.” 
Good features in the book are the sentence exercises for trars- 
lation in Latin and the separate vocabulary of ptoper names, 
which should prove useful for revision work. 


4. “Ovid. Tristia IM.” H. R. Woolrych. 

Perhaps the best of thie collection. The volume contains two 
excellent photos of the Roman forum and a beautiful picture of 
Deedalus and Icarus. There is also a good account of Ovid’s 
life and writings in a clearly thought out and well-expressed 
essay. 
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5. “Virgil. AEneid III.” By L. P. Wainwright. 

The introduction to this volume is especially successful in 
indicating Virgil’s position as a poet. It might well be adopted 
as a change for the better m the selections from Virgil reviewed 
above. The illustration of Mount “Etna is very poor. The 
notes ‘perhaps are too numerous and full, but it is difficult to 
comment in brief on Virgil. There is a ‘useful appendix on 
Virgifs employment of the accusative after the passive parti- 
ciple, but it would have been well to point out that in many 
cases it is best to regard it as the obiect of a middle participle. 


Blackwood’s Classical Texts: “Cicero in Catilinam I.-IV.” 
By H. W. Auden. London: Blackwood. 1900. Is. 6d. 

Like the edition of the Fourth Georgic in this series this 
velume is in every way excellent. The political situation at the 
time of the conspiracy is graphically explained, and the strong 
and weak points in Cicero’s character—always an interesting 
study—aré ably discussed within a brief compass. It is a 
book that will enable a pupil not only to understand the Latin 
of the speeches but also to draw from them a coherent idea of 
the events connected with them. The notes are most helpful 
and avoid the usual mistakes of school books, that of leaving 
the pupil nothing to do for himself. It should be pointed out 
more clearly that the picture of Catiline is from a work of 
imagination while that of Cicero is probably a portrait. The 
appendices contain scholarly and practically useful work. In 


fact the book deserves warm recommendation. 
“Topics on Greek and Roman History.” By Arthur L. 
Goodrich. London: Macmillans. 1900. 35. 6d. 


This gives a scheme for teaching classical history by what 
is called the topical method. The history is split up into well- 
defined periods and these, again, are divided up into separate 
lessons or “topics.” References are also given to the books 
from which the students may get up cach lesson, which may 
take the form of either an essay or a recitation. The book is, 
the outcome of practical experience. Its good side consists in 
the encouragement it gives to inducing variety and width of 
view in the pupils. But the success of the method depends 
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-on the ability of the teacher to indicate to the pupil which of 
the authorities to consult and which.to leave aside. Otherwise 
the student will lose his way amid the forest of references, and 
without a good summing up by the teacher at the end of the 
lesson would be fogged by the cloud of witnesses often in 
flagrant contradiction with one another. 


‘“The Tutorial Latin Grammar.” By B. 
Mason. Fourth Edition. London : 


. Hayes and W. F. 
. B. Clive. 1900. 


This is a sound and well- arranged grammar that has already 
justified its existence. The present edition does not call for 
special criticism. The chief change is that in the tables of the 

lar verbs the commonest meanings of the subjunctives in 
principal and dependent sentences have been inserted. 


‘“ Herodotus II.” Translation with Test-papers. By J. F. Stout. 
London : W. B. Clive. 1900. 35. 6d. 
"A close and readable translation with test-papers on the 
grammar and subject-matter of the book which will certainly 
be helpful for the students for whom it is prepared. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Life of Sir James Nicholas Douglas, F.R.S., &c.” By Thomas 
Williams. London: Longmans. 1900. . 6d. 

Mr. Williams has written an excellent and well-informed 
narrative of the many-sided professional career of the architect 
of the new Eddystone lighthouse. Sir James Douglas was 
exactly a man whose work may be pointed to as a fitting 
memorial to the worker. The first engineer attached to the 
official staff at Trinity House was not one to say to those under 
‘him “ You do this” or “ that” and not able to do the thing him- 
self. His power of adaptability was not only astonishing indi- 
vidually, but was communicable. If this little book has the 
reception it deserves it should cause serious thought on the part 
of those “ sons of toil” who have been led away by the short- 
sighted theories of the new-made unionism r- »«rding division 
of labour. Mr. Williams shows us his subject as a born leader 
of men, fearless, modest, a good son, a good husband, a good 
father. But the personal element is subordinated to the pro- 
fessional. Incidentally much that is interesting is given con- 
cerning the history of our lighthouses. One statement we re- 
produce as the author leaves it without comment: “ While there 
are several French firms there is only one English firm capable 
of the manufacture of dioptric apparatus for lighthouses.” 


“ Curiosities of Natural History.” By Francis T. Buckland. 
London: Macmillan. 1900. Four vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

How many editions or reprints there have been of the indi- 
vidual volumes of Buckland’s natural history notes we do not 
pee to say. The first of the series appeared in 1857, 

came immediately popular, passed through five editions in 
three years and encouraged the author to write and publish 
more. We are reminded bya footnote that they were originally 
-described by the SATURDAY REVIEW as “the contents of a 
note-book thrown out pell-mell and aimed at amusement and 
. profit” rather than literary excellence. There is nothing to be 
added to that view to-day. There is about Buckland’s writing 
the charm of simplicity combined with the knowledge which 
~was the result of tireless study and observation of all things in 
nature animate or inanimate. The present issue will assure 
.the continued popularity for which Buckland’s original publisher 
‘hoped in 1860 ce ree he produced the fifth edition of the first 
series. 


“Some Worthies of the Irish Church.” 
G. T. Stokes, edited by 7: J. Lawlor. 
and Stoughton. 1900. 

The worthies are Richard Lingard, Dudley Loftus, Narcissus 
March, William King, and S. Colman, and they form the pegs 
on which the accomplished author hangs a mass of curious 
information and pumorous comment. The Divinity School 
must have been an attractive place when Dr. Stokes was lectur- 
ing: but the unflinching and aggressive Protestantism which 
‘underlies all his published lectures enables us to understand 
‘what Mr. Balfour means by the “ Protestant Atmosphere” of 
Trinity College. 

“* Pottery and Porcelain : a Guide to Collectors.” By Frederick 
Litchfield. London and New York: Truslove, Hanson, 
and Comba. 1 

This is a compilation by a well-known dealer and author of a 
history of furniture. It begins with a sketchy account of the 
development of pottery and porcelain, but the most useful part 
of the book is Chapter VII., where descriptions, illustrations 
and marks of different fabrics are arrayed in alphabetical 
order. Other chapters of hints and cautions to collectors and 
notes on counterfeit marks add to the practical usefulness of 
this handbook. 


Lectures by the late 
London : Hodder 


RUSKINIANA. 
“John Ruskin.” By M. H. Spielmann. London: Cassell. 
1900. 


55. 
This is a scraping together of odds and ends about Ruskin 
to make up a volume on the morrow of his death. _ A rather 
a little piece of bookmaking. 
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“ Giotto and his Works in Padua.” By John Ruskin. London: 
George Allen. 1900. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Ruskin wrote these notices to accompany the issue of 
the Arundel Society’s woodcuts in 1853-60 representing the 
frescoes of Giotto in the Arena Chapel at Padua. It is con- 
venient to have them reprinted uniform with his other works. 
——— taken directly from the frescoes have been sub- 
stituted for the Arundel woodcuts. They are much smaller 
than the latter, but more faithful to the originals, and add very 
much to the usefulness of the book. 


“Readings in John Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera, 
London: George Allen. 1899. 2s. 6d. net. 

This is a small book of extracts, under headings, from the 
long series of “Fors.” The extracts are arranged in four 
sections “ Preliminary,” “Ethic,” “Economic,” “ Didactic.” 
The preface, signed Caroline A. Wurzburg, explains that the 
object of the book is to bring the teaching of “ Fors” within 
the reach of the “ poor, unleisured, and unlettered.” 


“ The Life of John Ruskin.” By W. G. Collingwood. London : 
Methuen. 1900. 6s. 

This is a new edition of Mr. Collingwood’s well-known book 
re-written in many parts, with additional letters, and with the 
story brought down to the last days and death. It isa valuable 
supplement to “‘ Przeterita” written by an intimate associate of 
Mr. Ruskin. 
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eveces The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
MonrTREAL, Canana_....The Montreal News Company, St. James's Street. 


**LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS PosT FREE, 


«t G B 3 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
zhJun FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
49s. PER DOZEN. WHISKY, 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS: 


GE ORGE BACK & CQO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


, bag a Cheap 


look at the tyres. If they are not 


the machine is not aun at any price. 


The DUNLOP. PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., Ltd., Alma St., Coventry. 
160 to 166 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
Branches :—Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Manchester, 
Dublin, &c. 
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TWENTIETH GENTURY CATALOGUE, 


Introducing 


10 NEW MODELS, 


Free on Application to 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, LTD. 
18, 20 AND 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


Nestor 
Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores. 


157a, NEW BOND STREET. 


Dr. J. M. Barrie says, ‘‘ What I eall the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Wicotine’ is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other.” 


+ LB. SAMPLE TIN, 2/3; POST FREE, 2/6. 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. 


OR AGENTS. 


THE HANFSTAENGL GALLERY, 


16 PALL MALL EAST 


(Nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


Repr oductions in Carbon Print, Photo- 


gravure and Squarellgravure from the works of . 


and 
Modern Masters, 


comprising the Pictures in the . . . 


NATIONAL & TATE GALLERIES 


and many others of the... . 


MOST IMPORTANT COLLECTIONS. 


ART BOOKS AND ARTISTIC FRAMING. 


Prospectuses Post Free. Illustrated Catalogues, ts. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: SEASIDE. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


ROBERT NEWMAN’S 
PROMENADE CONCERTS, 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


To-night and every night at 8. Robert Newman’s Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 1s., 2s., 38., 58. Season Tickets, 21s. 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 
GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 
THREE CHEERS FOR THE 


RE 
WHITE. 
COFFEE. « BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary 
# Coffee. 


ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents Baldness and Scurf; and is 
also sold in a Golden Colour for fair or grey hair. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7S., 10s. 6d. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. RowLanp & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


REAL GERMAN HoLiow Grouno 


si 


ENGLICTURE 


WANUFA 
WARRANTED, PEF 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Black Handle +» 5/6 | Pr. Ivory Handles in Russia 
Ivory Handle -. 16 ather Case .. on. 
Kropp Duplex Stro; 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET, “Shaver's Kit or Outfit,” Post Free. 
Wholesale : Ossorne, GARRETT & Co., Lonpon, W. 


A REVOLUTION IN FORNISHING 


BY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, M.P., 
in TRUTH, writes :— ' 
““NORMAN & STACEY have 

23 introduced in their business an 
ingenious safeguard against the 
risk of loss to his widow or family 
through the death of the hirer. 
They give an insurance upon his 
; life, so that if, for instance, a man 
Yt ets 4200 worth of furniture on 
, the hire-purchase system, and dies 
mG? when instalments to the amount of 


4190 have been paid, not only does 
the furniture become the 

of his representatives, BU H 
fre IS ALSO REPAID TO 
THEM.” 


N.B.—Cash Buyers are also given a Free Life Insurance Policy (for two years) 
equal to the amount they have spent. 


NORMAN & STACEY, Ltd., 


118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Moderate Prices. Free Deli Town or Country. Call and view Stock before 
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15 September, 1900 


DAVID NUTT, 57-59 LONG ACRE 


Mr. NUTT will issue for the Autumn Season 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. A Manual of T and Practice. By L. Core 
Cornrorp, Crown 8vo. xii. 225 pp. cloth, 3s. 


LYRA, CICA. Notes and Elucidations. Compiled by L. Core Cornrorp 
W. Grec. Crown 8vo. sewed. 
*,* rh Shoat is a as a Teachers’ and Students’ Companion to 
Mr. HENLey's 
LYRA HEROICA. An Anthology selected from the best English Verse of the 
16th, 17th, 18th and roth Centuries. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
or, ScHoot Epirion, 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
Which is set for the London Normal Intermediate, 1900-1901. 
Mr. Henley’s ‘Lyra Heroica” is the finest collection of heroic and 
verse in the language. Printed at the Constable Press, it is, in its 33. 6d. 
attractive and handsome gift book. 


atriotic 
orm, an 


Messrs. Cornford and Greg’s ‘* Notes and Elucidations” has been compiled under _ 


the direction of Mr. Henley. 


MR. NUTT’S LIST 
For the Study of Foreign Languages. 


WELLINCTON COLLECE SERIES FOR THE STUDY 
OF FRENCH AND CERMAN. 


The following Works have been issued in this series, which comprises what are 
universally acknowledged to be the best School Grammars of the French and German 
languages ever published in this country. All crown 8vo. cloth. 


THE WELLINGTON COLLEGE FRENCH GRAMMAR. By H. W. es and 
. DE Baupiss. Thirteenth Edition. 4s. idence separately. 1s. 
EXERCISES to accompany the above. By H. W. Eve and the Rev. J. oti. D. 
1896. 1s. 6d. Key, 5S. net. 
EXERCISES on the Accidence and Minor Syntax.. By A. J. Catais. New 
Edition, 1898. 35 3s. 6d. Key, 5s. net. 
EXERCISES on the Longer Syntax. By A. J. Cacais. 1888. 1s. 6d. 
= READER. Selected and Annotated by A. J. Catais. Second Edition, 
1892. 2s. 
FRENCH PHRASE BOOK. Containing a Selection of — gern} and Idioms, 
with their English Equivalents. By J. Carais. 1890. 


A GERMAN Uniform with The Wellington 
a Grammar.” H. W. Eve. Fifth thoroughly Revised Edition. 
48. 
GERMAN ACCIDENCE AND MINOR SYNTAX. By H. W. Eve. 


FIRST GERMAN EXERCISES. 
Edition. 1897. 


SECOND GERMAN. "EXERCISES. By H. and F. ve Bavptss* 
2s. Key to the above (for Teachers only), ss. 


FRENCH GERMAN FOR AT SIGHT. 
z . Matruews and H. A. Butt. 2vols. Second Edition, 1890. 
acn Is. 


BAUMANN (0.)—THE JUNIOR FRENCH COMP 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. Crown BOOK FOR ALL 


BAUMANN (0).—THE SENIOR FRENCH COMPOSITION BOOK FOR ALL 
PUBLIC PXAMINATIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ALEX. DUMAS’ LE MA[TRE D’ARMES, Edited for School Use by E. Joru 
and H. Lattemanp. Crown 8vo. cloth. 1899. 2s. Keryto the above (for 
Teachore only), 5s. net. 


THE PUBLIC EXAMINATION FRENCH HANDBOOK. Being Materials for 
Reading and Translation, specially arranged for Advanced Pupils and Candi- 
dates for Public Examinations. By M. DesHumpert. Third and Fourth 
Thousand. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


DESHUMBERT hs —DICTIONARY OF DIFFICULTIES MET WITH IN 
SPEAKING AN wae FRENCH. Sixth Edition. 1898. 12mo. 
cloth, viii., 148 pages, 2s. 6d. 


PAYEN-PAYNE.—FRENCH IDIOMS AND PROVERBS. 
rown 8vo. cloth. 1897. 2s. 6d. 


~-HISTOIRE DE LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE, 1789-1814. 


rown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


1897. 2s. 
By H. W. Eveand F. pe Baupiss. Second 


(W. E.)—ELEMENTARY GERMAN EXERCISES. Fifth Fdition. 


. t2mo, cloth, net, 2s. Key to Teachers only, net, ros. 


GOETHE (J. ¥. VON).—FAUST. Part I. Edited, with a Literal Prose Trans- 
lation and Notes for —_ lish Students, by “ Bera.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 
PP. viii., 384. 1895. 3s. 6d. 


A. VON BOHLEN.TABLES OF DECLENSION OF THE 
STANTIVE. Net, x GERMAN SUB- 


HALLIFAX. si TABLE OF GERMAN DECLENSIONS. Printed on Folding 
Card, mounted on linen, od. 


NUTT’S CONVERSATION DICTIONARIES. 


JASCHKE (R.) — ENGLISH-FRENCH CONVERSATION pecrsemany. 
With French-English Vocabulary, | 2892. + PP- 499, Xxxiv. 2s. 6d. 

SASCHKE (R.) — ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY. 

th German-English Vocabulary. 1893. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
JASCHKE — ENGLISH-ITALIAN CONVERSATION 

talian-English Vocabulary. Cloth, pp. 424, viii. 
JSASCHKE (R.) — CONVERSATION 
Spanish-English bulary and a Grammatical Appendix. Cloth, pp. 
3s. 6d. 
PHONETIC SERIES. 
By H. SWAN. 


1. COLLOQUIAL FRENCH. A Handbook for English-speaking Travellers and 
Students. With the Exact Pronunciation. New raion 1897. ms 


2. COLLOQUIAL GERMAN. 1000. 1s. 6d. 
3. COLLOQUIAL ITALIAN. Second Edition. 
Just Issued. 


A SIMPLIFIED CONVERSATIONAL MANUAL ; or, How he 
- verse in Freach whilst , at the Hotel, R 

Principal Routes to of Interest. By Louise 

160 pp. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. ; 


*,* Equally suited for the Traveller or for use in the Class Room. 
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1894. 1s. 6d. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Joseph Glanvill (Ferris Greenslet). New York: The Columbia 
University Press. 65. net. 

Samuel Richardson : a Biographical and Critical Study (Clara Linklater 
Thomson). Horace Marshall. 6s. 

J. M. Barrie and His Books: Biographical and Critical Studies (J. A.. 
Hammerton). Horace Marshall. 

The Life, Unpublished Letters, and Philosophical Regimen of Anthony, 
Earl of Shaftesbury (Edited by Benjamin Rand). Sonnenschein.. 
15s. 

CLAssIcs. 

TIAATQNO® MOAITEIAS MPOOIMION : The Proem to the Ideal Com- 
monwealth of Plato (T. G. Tucker). Bell. 

Bell’s Illustrated Classics :—Stories of Great Men from Romulus to- 
Scipio Africanus Minor (Edited by Rev. F. Conway); Horace, 
Odes: Book III.(H. Latter) ; Virgil, Aineid : Book VI. (Edited 
by J. T. Phillipson) ; Cicero, Selections (Edited by Joseph F. 


Charles) ; Phzedrus, a Selection (Edited by the Rev. R. H. 
Chambers). London: Bell. 1s. 6d. each. 
FICTION. 
Summer in Arcady (James Lane Allen). New York: The Macmillan. 
Company. 35. 


Thej Love that Lasts "(Florence Warden) ; The Man of the Moment 
(Morice Gerard). Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. each. 

The Dishonour of Frank Scott (M. Hamilton). Hurst and Blackett. 
6s. 

The Devil’s Half-Acre (*‘gAlien ”). Unwin. 6s. 

The World’s Blackmail (Lucas Cleeve); Daunay’s Tower (Adeline 
Sergeant) ; Brothers of the Chain (George Griffith) ; The Princess 
of Copper (Archibald Clavering Gunter) ; a Self-made Countess 
(John Strange Winter). F. V. White. 6s. each. 

The Ethiopian: The Human | Society.” 
Grant). Paris: Carrin; 

Affairs of the Heart (Violet ant). 


By J. Cameron. 


Freemantle. 


6s. 
The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, &c. (Mark Twain). Chatto and.’ 


Windus. . 6s. 
The Flower of the Flock (W. E. Norris). Nisbet. 6s. 
D’Aubisé : a Reminiscence (John C. Shannon). Burleigh. 
The New Order (Oswald Crawfurd). Grant Richards. 6s. 
Sons of the Morning (Eden Phillpotts); The Conquest of London 
(Dorothea Gerard); The Soft Side (Henry James). Methuen. 
6s. each. 


Is. 6a. 


NATURAL HIsTORY AND SPORT. 
Wild Sports of Burma and Assam (Colonel Pollok and W. S. Thom).. 
Hurst and Blackett. 16s. net. 
Sport in War (Major-General Kk. S. S. Baden-Powell). Heinemann. 
35. 6d, 
Studies in Fossil Botany (Dukinfield Henry Scott). 
net. 


Black. 7s. 6d.. 


ScHooL Books. 
Spanish Grammar (William A. Kessen). Blackwood. 35. 6d. 
First Latin Sentences and Prose (K. P. Wilson). Blackwood. 2s. 6d.. 
A Child's First Steps in French (Arthur Vizetelly). Pitman. 9d. 


THEOLOGY. 
The Biblical Theology of the New Testament (Ezra P. Gould). 
York: The Macmillan Company. 3s. 6d. 
‘“*Thy Kingdom Come,” Sermons (The Rev. T. Lloyd Williams). 
Wells Gardner. : 
Devotional Readings for Church and Home: The Days of Our Pil- 
grimage (S. C. Lowry). Skeffington. 3s. 


TRAVEL. 
Through the First Antarctic Night, 1898-1899 (Frederick A. Cooke). 
_ Heinemann. 20s. net. 
Dartmoor Illustrated (T. A. Falcon). Exeter: James G. Commin. 
The Attaché at Peking (A. B. Freeman-Mitford). Macmillan. 6s. 
Half-Hours in Japan (Herbert Moore). Unwin, 


VERSE. 
Gleams Through the Gloom (Marcus S. C. Rickards). 


ker. 


New 


Clifton =: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Lycaonia, Isauria and Cilicia (George 
Francis Hill). British Museum. 

How to Write for the Magazines (By ‘‘ £600 a Year from it”). Grant. 
Richards. 2s. 6d. 

Insurance Question Plainly Treated for Plain People, The (E. Piercy 
Henderson). Effingham Wilson. 1s. 

Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation (New Series, No. V.. 


August, 1900). Murray. 5s. net. 
Palace of Poor Jack, The (Frank T. Bullen). Nesbit. 1s. net. 
Savonarola: a Drama(W. J. Dawson). Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 


Scott Library, The: Burke’s French Revolution (Edited by Geo. 
Sampson) ; Orations of are (Edited by Fred. W. Norris).. 
Walter Scott. Is. 6d. each 

Voices of the Past from Assyria and Babylonia (Henry S. Roberton). 
Bell. 

Wall or the } Slow of a President: a in Four Acts 
(D. T. York : Cambridge Encyclopedia Com- 
pany. 


ENCLAND NOT DEAD. TURK AND BRITON. 


Both in 1 vol. Second Edition, cloth, 1s. 
By JOHN M. DAGNALL, Author of “ Love is in the Stomach, not the Heart.”” 
: G. Stoneman, 39 Warwick Lane, London. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S FIRST LIST OF NEW PUBLIGATIONS. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


THROUGH THE FIRST ANTARCTIC NIGHT: 


A Narrative of the Belgian Expedition, 1898-99, to the South Pole. 


By FREDERICK A. COOK, Surgeon and Anthropologist of the Expedition. 
With 4 Coloured Plates, and*over roo Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol., £1 net, 


ART AND BELLES-LETTRES. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. By Sir Watrer Armstrone, Director of the National 


Gallery, Ireland. With 70 Photogravures and 7 Lithographs in Colour. Limited to 1,000 copies for sale in Great Britain. Imperial 4to. gilt top, uniform with 
“* Gainsborough,” by the same Author, £5 5s. net. ’ (October. 


CHARACTERS FROM ROMANCE. A Portfolio of 16 Pastels reproduced in Colours. DY 


WILLIAM NICHOLSON, £2 2s. net. 
*.* In this Gallery will be found, among other characters famous in romance, Don Quixote, Miss Fotheringay and Captain Costigan, Tony Weller, John Silver, and 


Mulvaney. 


ROMAN ART: Some of its Principles, and their application to Early Christian Painting. By 


FRANZ WICKHOFF. Translated and Edited by Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. With 14 Plates and numerous other Text Illustrations, 1 ae 36s. net 


POMPEII : the City—Its Life and Art. An Artistic Survey of the Archeological Achievements. 
By PIERRE GUSMAN. POR: lh by FLORENCE SIMMONDS and M. JOURDAIN. With an Introduction by MAX COLLIGNON. 12 
Coloured Plates and 500 Text Illustrations, 1 vol. imperial 4to. [Octob 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. A New Translation by H. L. Braxstan, with an 


Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. With 240 Wood Engravings by HANS TEGNER. 2 vols. demy 4to. 10s. net each. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry James, With 12. Photogravures, 32 Full- 


page Engravings and 4o Illustrations in the text, reproduced from original Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. 1 vol. 10s. net. 
*«* This is the very p:rsonal record of the writer's wanderings in Touraine and of his visits to the historic castles in that delightful country. His charming word-sketches 


are supplemented by a series of Drawings from the accomplished pencils of Mr. Joseph Pennell. 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. By Cuartzs Wuisiey. With a F rontispiece, 1 vol. 
eptember 251, 


buckram, 7s. 6d. 
%q* Mr. Whibley in this book gives us a vivid study of all those masters of dandyism who have become historic characters, because they cultivated te perfection the Art 


of Life, and set set the fashions of their times. 
TRAVEL AND POLITICS. 
THE AWAKENING OF THE EAST: Siberia—China—Japan. From the French of 


PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU. Translated by RICHARD DAVEY. Edited, with a special Introduction, Pi HENRY NORMAN. 1 vol. 6s. (Jmmediately. 


*.* M. Beaulieu’s many claims to be regarded as one of the chief thinkers and travellers of the day are incontestable. Readers of this book will be interested in his 
visits to Siberia, in the information about Japan, and in his views on the Chinese problem, which are up-to-date. r. Henry Norman, one of our foremost authorities on the 


Far Eastern Question, has written a special introduction for the work. 
With 


WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, HUNTER AND EXPLORER: the Story of his Life. 


Certain Cor. racts from the Private Journal of David Livingstone, hitherto unpublished. By his Son, W. E. | iin With 7 Introduction 
tober 37d. 


respondence 
by FRANCIS GALTON, De C. LF F.R.S., &c. With Portraits, Mape, and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. £1 5s. net. 
*»* Oswell’s whole life was one of adventure and sport. He travelled with Livi and was awarded the gold medal by the Institute of France, ao he carried 
despasches for Lord Raglan in the Crimea, and took part in that campaign. One of ‘the Pioneers of our Empire, the record of his career will assuredly be welcome at the 


present moment. 


WHY KRUGER MADE WAR; or, Behind the Boer Scenes. By Joun A. Buttery. 


1 vol. 38. 6s. 
Literature.— It has the incisiveness one expects from the work of the man on the spot, and it illuminates the British case with anecdotes and circumstantial details.” 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSPIRACY; or, the Aims of Afrikanderdom. By Frep W. 


BELL, F.S.S. 1 vol. 5s. net, 
The + x arte ye! matter is one of great importance, and the volume serves a useful purpose in bringing the known facts, and the argument to be deduced from 


them, within the 
BY THE HERO OF MAFEKING. 


SPORT IN WAR. By Major-General R. S. S. Bapen-Powett. Profusely Illustrated by 


the Author. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. [Second Impression. 
The Daily Telegraph.—“ These graphic papers display the hero of Mafeking as a descriptive writer of the first flight, an accomplished artist, and a shrewd 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
IN THE DEEP WOODS: ‘Possum Stories. By Atsert Bicrtow Paine. With Illustrations 


by S. M. CONDE. vol. 3s. 6d. (Tuesday, 


FICTION. 
IN ONE VOLUME, SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
VOICES IN THE NIGHT. By Fora Annie STEEL. MR. PARKER'S NEW VOLUME. 
BON Thirteenth Thowsend. THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 
; eS ee oe a grave contribution to thought concerning India, as By GILBERT PARKER. [October 4th, 
we 
THE COURTESY DAME. By R. Murray Giccurist. ; By THE AUTHOR OF “THE ENCHANTER.” 
The Academy.—“ As original as it is delightful.” THE LADY OF DREAMS. 
THIRTEEN STORIES. By R. B. CunnincHame- By UNS LUCY 
GraHam. Mr. ZANGWILL’S NEW BOOK. 
THE IMAGE BREAKERS, By Gertrupe Drx. THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 
AFRICAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT. By A. J. By I. ZANGWILL. (October 
Dawson. By THE AUTHOR OF “THE GADFLY.” 
strong and artistic piece of work which should be read by JACK RAYMOND. 
0. 
PETERSBURG TALES. By O.iver Garnerr. 
(September axst. MRS. STEEL'S NEW 
EAGLE ART. HAMLIN GARLAND. THE HOSTS OF THE 
[ Shortly. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. [Wovember 3rd. 


- London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W-C. 
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READY ON TUESDAY. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


8vo. 10s. net. 


THE SETTLEMENT AFTER 
THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By M. J. FARRELLY, LL.D. 
JBarrister-at-Law, Advocate of the Supreme Court of Cape Colony. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


Crown|8vo. 6s. 


THE ATTACHE AT PEKING. 


By A. B. FREEMAN-MITFORD, C.B. 
Author of ‘* Tales of Old Japan.” 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


77,000 Copies have been sold in England and 
America. 


THE INCREASING PURPOSE. 
A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp-fields. 


NEW EDITION OF THE NOVELS BY 


JAMES LANE ALLEN, 
Author of ‘* The Choir Invisible ” (213th Thousand). 


F¥UST PUBLISHED. 
‘SUMMER IN ARCADY. A Tale of Nature. 
Globe 8vo. gilt top. 3s. 6d. 
ALSO READY. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL. A Story. 


Globe 8vo. gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


Illustrated. 


AFTERMATH. Part Second of ‘A Kentucky Cardinal.” 


Globe 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


‘FLUTE AND VIOLIN, and other Kentucky Tales and 
Romances. Illustrated. 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


COMPANION VOLUME TO ABOVE. 


THE E BLUE GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY, and 


other Kentucky Articles. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


MACMILLAN ! AND CO., Lrp., London. 


IMPORTANT BOOK BY 


THE EARL OF ROSSLYN. 


Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 
will publish on 24th SEPTEMBER, “TWICE 


‘CAPTURED: A Record of Adventure 
‘during the Boer War.” 
‘OF ROSSLYN. With. Sixty Jilustrations. 
Post 8v0. 10s. 6d. 


By the EARL 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpInBURGH AND LONDON, 


THE “STANDARD” PEN 
‘‘*THE PRIZE WINNER 
IN FOUNTAIN PENS.”’’ 


“THE AMERICAN STANDARD 2D FOUNTAIN PEN,” Warranted. 


This Pen has a Sabstiniied 14-carat Gold Nib in it. 
Every Variety of Points to suit all writers. 

Holder is of the best grade and finish. 

The Ink Feed and Ink Supply absolutely reliable. 
Fully Warranted in every particular. 


Retail Price, 10/6, 
In box complete. Fine, medium, or broad points. 
But in order to demonstrate our quality we will send Sample 
Pens to anyone 
Post Free on receipt of 5/- 
Returned if Pen is not what we say. 


MAKERS— 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 


17 STREET, BRISTOL. 


THE INVINCIBLE FOUNTAIN PEN” mame but with 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
SOLONTES.. calling st PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR 
ILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOM 
Menagues GREEN & CO. } 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.) Fenchurch Avenue, London, 


For apply to the firm at ts Fenchurch or to 
che Ioan “5 Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BookmENn, Lonpon.” Code: Unicope. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and ag ot 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET. ND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING ‘PUBLIC to ‘a “excellent fa facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London fi favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD POBLI TIONS” "al for ALL 
AMERICAN and PERIODICAL 

ALOGUE sent on 


I. IBRARIES and Collections of Books purchased for 
mpt cash i in Town or Country. Valuations for Probate, &c.—MvErs 
ers’ Row, Strand, London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED I85I. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


2 % CURRENT ACCOUNTS. ~ 4 
the thly bala: when not 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10. 
5 0 on Deposits, repayable on demand. 5 4, 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


STANDARD } BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 
go Branches in South 
Capital (31st December, 1899). 9591400 

with, the priatipal towns ia Cape Colony, Natal, South Atrican i 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Q’S NEW WORK. 


Mr. A. T. QUILLER COUCH’s New Volume of Stories will be published 
under the Title of OLD FIRES AND PROFITABLE GHOSTS. 


NOTICE.—Mr. J. M. BARRIE’S New Novel, TOMMY AND GRIZEL, 
will be published in the early autumn. Price 6s. 


NOW READY, price 5s. 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS. By J. MacWuirter, R.A. With 23 
oured. Plates. 


** With the sketches to refer to, Mr. MacWhirter’s precepts and hints, based upon long and varied practice, will be completely intelligible to 
the veriest beginner, and the student who follows his directions will find that many apparently formidable difficulties can be easily surmounted. 
The book also includes an introductory chapter by Mr. Edwin Bale.” —G/ole. 


PUBLISHED, price 1s. 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION AT’ HERTFORD HOUSE. Being Notes on the Pictures. 
and other Works of Art, with Special Reference to the History of their Acquisition. By M. H. SPIELMANN, Editor of the Magazine 
of Art. With numerous IIlustrations. 

**The Wallace Collection in Hertford House, by M. H. Spielmann, is an exceedingly interesting brochure. The accomplished editor of 
the Magazine of Art gives the story of the wonderful Wallace Collection from start to finish. The faithful Co. of the Baron thinks no better 
guide could be secured than he who, as historian of ‘ Punch’ has proved that he knows all that can be known of art. Mr. Spielmann’s little 
volume will be invaluable to those who visit the Hertford House.” —Punch. 


CHEAP EDITION NOW READY, price 6s., of 
THE NEW FAR EAST. By Artuur Dt0sy, Vice-Chairman of Council of the Japan Society, 


London ; with Preface by the Author. With a New Preface and 12 Illustrations. 


** All who want to gain a practical knowledge of China and Japan, and the various inner workings that have preceded the present crisis,. 
should read Mr. Didsy’s work ; and the ease and brightness of his style invest even the driest of statistics with interest.”— World. 


SIXPENNY EDITIONS OF CELEBRATED NOVELS. 


THE MAN IN BLACK. By Srantey Weyman. [Ready shortly. 
FATHER STAFFORD. By Anrnony Hope. [Wow ready. 


COMPLETE IN SIX VOLS., price 5s. each. 


CASSELL’S GAZETTEER OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. Being a Complete 


Topographical Dictionary of the United Kingdom. With numerous Illustrations and 60 Maps. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By H. Suruertann Epwarps. 


‘* «Personal Recollections’ is a volume which one reads at a sitting and wants to read again.” — Outlook. 


NEW EDITION BROUGHT DOWN TO THE LATEST DATE. 
. Messrs. CASSELL & CO. have the pleasure to announce the publication of a 


NEW EDITION in FORTNIGHTLY PARTS, price SIXPENCE, 


OF THEIR GREAT SERIAL, 


THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. 


The First Edition, published in the year of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, had a larger sale than that obtained 
by any similar work. The New Edition, which is now about to appear, has been most carefully revised by 
Mr. H. 0. -ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P., and a number of New Pictures illustrating the growth of the- 
Empire in recent years have been added to it. There is no other work extant that can compare with’ this. 
for the completeness of its representation of the British Empire in all its manifold: features. 


Part I. ready SEPT. 19. Orders now received by all Booksellers. 


ts A LIST of NEW and FORTHCOMING VOLUMES for the Season will be sent free on application to 
merartrt<. Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. - 
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THE DELAGOA BAY AND EAST AFRIGAN RAILWAY, 


The Meetings of First and Second Debenture Holders of the above Company, held on the 6th Septem- 


ber, 1900, having unanimously carried the Resolution approving the Heads of Compromise or Arrangement 


for distribution of the moneys under the Award of the Berne Tribunal, all holders of First and Second 


Debentures who have not already done so are. requested forthwith to deposit their Debentures with Messrs. 


Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., 67 Lombard Street, London, so as to facilitate the distribution of the proceeds 


of the Award without delay. 


Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. will give acknowledgments for the Debentures deposited. 


WM. CUTHBERT QUILTER, 
HILLINGDON, 


Representing the First 
Debenture Holders. 


Debenture Holders. 


HARDWICKE, Tbe the Second 


H. SCHMIDT, 


Lonpon, 14th September, 1g00. 


*,* Full accounts of the proceedings at the two Meetings held on the 6th September have 


appeared in the Press. 


R Charming Gift Book! 


“ A brilliant book.” —Sketch. “Particularly good.” —Academy. 
6s. Claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen : Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. THE QUEEN. 
“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for 
« copy of his Handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.” 
‘* Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary Guides.” —ZLondow Chronicle: 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


Foolscap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. IHustrated. 
Bournemouth and New Forest. The. Channel Islands. 
The North Wales Coast. The Isle of Wight. 
Chester and the Vale of Llangollen. The Wye Valley. 
Ross, Tintern, and Che: The Severn Valley. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston super-Mare. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Llandudno, Rhyl. Bangor, Bettwsycoed, and Snowdon. 
Aberystwyth, Barmouth, Machynlleth, and Aberdovey. 

Pwllheli. 
nd Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Llianfairfechan. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 


THIRD EDITION, ENLARGED, §s. 24 Maps and Plans. 


‘*What would not the intelligent tovrist in Paris or in Rome give for such a 
Raide-book i, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such 


“The best Handbook to Lenten issued.” — Liverpool Daily Post. 
“ Most emphatically tops them Graphic. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By EMILY CONSTANCE COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


Liangolien ; & Co. 
London : Ma MARSHALL Kent & Co., 


| 


REVUE DES REVUES 


Un Numéro spécimen 24 Numéros par an 


SUR DEMANDS. Revue Europe: et d’ Amérique Richement il tllustrés. 


Peu de beaucoup a’ idées. Peu de mots, a@idées. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr, & P’étranger on a un 
abonnement d’uz ax pour la Reyue des Revues, RICHEMENT 
ILLUSTREE, 

“* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car “‘la Revue 
des Revues est ‘extrémement bien faite et constitue une des res des plus 
intéressantes, des plus passionnantes’ (FRANCISQUE Sarcey); “rien n'est plus 
utile que ce. résumé de l’esprit humain” (E. Zova) ; “‘elle a conquis une situation 
brillante et parmi les ponies revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les 
Débats); “\a Revue publie des é¢xu istrales” (Figaro) ; etc. 

La Revue parait /e 1°" e¢ /e 1 5 e chaque mois, publie des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus 
dans les périodiques du monde entier, caricatures politiques, des 
romans et nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc., etc. 


La collection annuelle de la Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie . 


de 4 gros volumes, ornés d’environ 1,500 gravures et contenant plus 
de 400 articles, études, nouvelles, romans, etc. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION 


In Aid of Social Progress and and Education in India. 
Patroness: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


HIS Association, heh has several Branches in 
India, was founded in 1871, with the following objects :—~ 
1. To extend a knowledge of India in England, and an interest in the people 
of that country. 
2. To co-operate with efforts made in India for advancing education and social 


forms. 
3- To promote friendly intercourse between English people and the people of 


The Committee (Chairman, Sir Srevart C. Bayvey, K.C.S.I.) organise. 
occasional Soirées, 


Lectures on Indian subjects, an rées, publish a Monthly Magazine, 
and afford information and advice to Indians in England. They also make grants 
from a Special Fund to the Branch Committees in India, for Scholarships, Training 
of Teachers, Home Classes, &c., in encouragement of Education for Women. 

The principle bo non-inte ference with religion is strictly maintained. 

Annual Su jon, One Guinea ; Life- Te. Guineas. 

The Indian aad Review is to. Members, or can 
for 3s. per annum, post free, from Mr. J. S. Puixirs, 12x Fleet Street, ; or 
Messrs. ARCHIBALD ConsTaBLe & Co., 2 Whitehali Gardens, S.W. 

Subscriptions and to be paid to the Lonpon anD WesTMINSTER 
ames's Square, S.W.; to Steruen N. Fox, Etq., Treasurer, New 

ab, or to Miss E. A. Hon. Sec., Pembridge 
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EXPERT ANALYSTS, 


Navy and Army Surgeons, and Medical Officers of Health will tell you that 


is the PUREST and BEST, and the most Cooling, 
Refreshing, and Healthful Drink. It has the Real 
Taste and flavour of the Fresh Fruit, being pressed 


LIME-FRUIT JUICE 


from the famous 
Lime-Fruit. 


“MONTSERRAT” Cultivated 


LORD KITCHENER, 


The hero of Omdurman, selected ‘“‘ Montserrat” for the Troops in the 
Soudan Campaign. 


THE UNITED STATES COVERNMENT ALSO OBTAINED SUPPLIES FOR PHILIPPINE 
AND CUBAN CAMPAICNS. 


Latest News. 


EVERYBODY 


INTERESTED IN CHINA OR THE TRANSVAAL 


SHOULD READ THE 
“ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.” 


(The Leading Service Journal.) 
Its Articles are written by Service Men. 
Published every § SATURDAY. Price 6d. 


Reliable News. 


OFFICES : 


3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
Official News. Personal News. 
MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. 325 


Pure BORDEAUX, excellent Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wing will befound eqeal to wine usually 14/6 8/8 
sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


eta pe DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 

it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 

er prices. The ion this wine meets with from 
constantly inereasing number of it procures 17/6 9/9 

in London and the us additional con- 

fidence i in submitting it to (huss thts like pure Bordeaux 


Donen Bottles ov Dosen, Pints Delivered Carriage Paid 
any Rattway Station, including Cases and Bottles. = 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 


equal them in value. 
‘We regret the increased duty compele-advance of 6d. per doz. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


_ KIWERPOOL: 87 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 20 Marker Street. 


‘ 
b “ Montserrat” Lime-Fruit Juice and Cordials are Sold by Druggists, Grocers and Wine Merchants everywhere. 
a 


THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOSL, 


Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 


: | ‘HE WINTER SESSION of 1900-1901 will OPEN 
on TUESDAY, October 2, when the Prizes will be distributed at three r.a., 
by Sir William MacCormac, Bart., K.C.V.O., in the Governors’ Hall. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, viz., 
one of £150 and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, 
Botany or Zoology for first year’s students ; one of. so in Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry (any two) for third year's students ‘from the Universities. 

ships and money prizes of the value of £300 are ded at the Sessional 
Examinations, as well as several medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the preliminary scientific and 
intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All hospital appointments are open to students without charge. 

Club rooms and an athletic ground are provided for students. 

The school buildings and the hospital can be seen on application to the medical 


secre 

The ives may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to lecture or to hospital practice, and special arrangements are made for 
students entering from the Universities and for qualified practitioners. 

A register of approved lodgings is kept by the medical secretary, who also has a 
list of local medical practicioners, clergymen and others who receive students into 
oe — d ail iculars Mr. Rendle, the medical 

or prospectus an parts apply to Mr. Rendle, the medical secretary. 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL & COLLECE. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


Courses of Lectures and Laboratory 
Work in the su bjects of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. 
Examinations of the University of Londen will commence on October 1st, and 
continue till July 1901. Attendance on this Class couots as part of the five years’ 
curriculum. 
Fee for the whole Course, £21, or £18 18s. to students of the Hospital ; or single 
subjects may be taken. : 
is a Special Class for the of the 
© For further Bt oy apply to the arden of the College, St. Bartholomew's 


H 
forwarded on application. 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 


8 Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 

HE WINTER SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, 
October_1, with an Introductory Address by Miss Aldrich-Blake, M.S., 
,at4P.M. Fees for Lectures'and Hospital Practice, 4125 in one sum, or 


£1 in four instalments. Fees for Prelintinary Scientific Classes, 421 


from Mics Donie, M.B.. 
can berabtained from Miss Douie, ANDERSON, Dean, 


COMMON, 


EST HEATH SCHOOL, HAM 


SURREY, S.W.—Miss BUCKLAND and Miss PERCIVAL ho 
transferred their School to Miss LAWRENCE and Miss MARGARET SKEAT 
(Modern Languages Tripos, oe ee who'wifl be happy to furnish ‘full parti- 

of thecarriculum and to supply 
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MACMILLAN & 


Text-Books for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Exams., The Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Exams., London University, and College of Preceptors Exams. 


LATIN- 
MACMILLAN’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Rev. 


Natt, M.A. 
ENGLISH-LATIN AND. Laggs-ENGiasE DICTIONARIES. By Prof. C. D. 
Yence. Each sold separately, 3s. 6d.; or, complete, 7s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. By A. M. Cook, M. mt and W. E. P. 
Pantin, M.A. First Part, 3s. 6d. Second Part, 4s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. Being am Abrideiiont of Mac- 
millan’s Latin Course. First Part, 1s. 6d.; KEY, 4s. 6d. net. Second 
Part, 2s.; KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 

MEISSNER’S LATIN PHRASE BOOK. Translated by H. W. Aupen, M.A. 


6d. 

cmsan-—THE GALLIC WAR. By Rev. Joux Boxo, M.A., and Rev. A. S. 
Wa pote, M.A. 

With Notes bulary. Book IV. By Crement Bryans, M.A. 

1s. 6d... Book V. By C. Cotpeck, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book Vi. By C. Cot- 

BECK, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


CICERO. - ~THE CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. Litt.D. 


—_— ~ PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. Edited by E. H. Donkin, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. SuHucksurcn, 


EUTROPIUS. “Books I. and Il. With and Vocabulary. By W. Wetcu, 
M.A., and C. G. Durriztp, M.A. 1s. 
HORACE. —ODES. Tee Ht. and With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d.,each. Edited by the same. 23. each. 
—— THE OD ODES AND EPODES. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 5s. Epodes 
separately 
— EPISTLES AND ARS POETICA. Edited by A. S. Witkrns, Litt.D. 5s. 
LIVY.—Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. ALrorp. 1s. 6d. 
— — es XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A., 
and J. E. Mecuuisn, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
—— Book XXII. With By Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A., 
and J. E. Mecuvisu, M.A 
FABLES. With and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NALt, 


— SELECT ‘FABLES. With Notes and benaarrey By Rev. A. S. 
Wa pote, M.A. 1s. 


SALLUST. ScAnLiNa. With Notes and Welliatiey. By Rev. G. H. Natt, 


M.A. _1s. 6d. 

CATILINA. Edited by C. Mertva.e, D.D. 2s. 

BELLUM CATULINZE. Edited by A. M. Coox, M.A. <s. 6d. 

TACITUS. - THE HISTORIES. Edited by A. D. Goptey, M.A. Books I. 
and II. 3s. 6d. Books III.-V. 3s. 6d. 

TERENCE.--ADELPHOE. Edited by Prof. S.G. AsHmorE 3s. 6d. 

—— HAUTON TIMORUMENOS. Edited by E.S. Suucksurcn, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
With Translation. 3s. 

VIRGIL.—NEID. With Notes and Book I. By Rev. A. S. 
Wa pote, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book I. By T. M.A. 1s. 6d. Book II. 
By.T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s.._64.. Book VI.. By T. E. Paces, M.A. _ 1s. €d. 
Book IX. By Rev. H. M. Stepnenson, M.A. ts. 6d. Book X. S. G. 
Owen, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book XI. By T.'E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book X 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. ts. 6d. 


GREEK. 


MAGHILLAN'S GREEK COURSE. Edited by the Rev. W. G. RuTHerrorp, 
LL.D., Head Master of Westminster. 
Fest. Greek Grammar. By the Rev. W. Gunion M.A., LL.D. 
Accidence, 2s. Syntax, 2s. Together. 
Easy Exercises in Greek Accidence. By I G. M. A. 2s. 
Second Greek Exercise ik. By Rev. W. A. Hearn, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
may ® qkereises on the First Greek Syntax. By the Rev. G. H. Nau, 


MACMILLAN'S “GREEK READER. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. 
By F. H. Corson, M.A. 3s. 

AN To PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. Pitman, 

PASSAGES FOR GREEK TRANSLATION you Lewes FORMS. By G. H. 
Peacock, M.A., and E. W. W. Bett, M.A. 

ESCHYLUS.—PERS&. Edited by A. O. as. 6d. 
THEUS ae With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES. —With and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. 
M.A. MEDEA. By M. Bayrigetp, M.A. 
1s. 6d. HECUBA, ev. J. Bonp, M.A., and Rev. A s. Wa trots, M.A. 
1s. 6d. ANDR ROMACHE. Edited by A. R. F. Hystop, M.A. as. 6d. 

Edited by W. Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. Bayrre.p, 

Books XIII. to XXIV. 

TLIAD. Books I., IX., xI., XXIV. THE STORY OF 
ACHILLES, Edited by J. H. M.A., and WatTER Lear, Litt.D. 5s. 

Keene, M.A. EUTHYPHRO. With Introduct 
_C. E. Graves, 1s. 61. EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, “CRITO, AND 
‘ PHEDO. Translated by F. J. Cuurcn. 2s. 6d. net. 

THUCYDIDES.—Book III. Edited by E.C. Marcuant, M.A. [/n preparation. 

—7- Becks VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. Percivat Frost, M.A. With 
Map. 2s. 6d. Book Vi. Edited E. C. MAncuant, MLA. 3. 6d. 
Book vil. Edited by E. C. Marcuant, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

XEHOPHOM.—ABABASIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. Rev. 

S. Watrore, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book I, With Exercises by E. we ELLS, 
MA, 1s. 6d. Book Il. By Rev. S. Watrote, M.A. r1s.6d. Book 
B Nat, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book V. By Rev. G. 


DIVINITY. 
ST. LEEES ¢ GOSPEL. Greek Text, with Introduction and Notes. By Rev. L 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. The Greek Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Rev. A. SLOMAN. 2s. 
AN ernowecrion TO THE CREEDS. By Rev. G. F. MACLEAR. 3s. 6d. 
THE S OF THE APOSTLES. The Greek Text, with Notes. By T. E. 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Authorised Version. an Notes. By T. E. Pace, M. A., and Rey. 
2s. 


A.S. Watpore, M.A, 
SCIENCE. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. By A. T. Suimons, B.Sc., and L. M. 
Jongs, B.Sc. 3s. 6d. (Adapted to the London Matriculation Course. ) 


ENGLISH. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR PAST AND PRESENT. By J.C. Nesrieuo, M.A. 


MANUAL OF DF ENGLISH ‘GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 2s. 6d. KEY, 


“OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J.C. Nesriecp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
{Special adapted for the Preliminary and Junior Local Exams.) 

WORD-BUILDING AND COMPOSITION. By S. Woop. Book VII. 1s. 

A FIRST BOOK IN WRITING ENGLISH. By E. H. Lewis, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

A FIRST MANUAL OF COMPOSITION. By Prof. E. H. Lewis. 3s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. ByG. Saintssurvy. 8s. 6d. 

BURKE. —REFLECTIONS THE REVOLUTION. With Intro- 


duction and Notes. By 


3. SEL 
BYRON. HAROLD'S “Pile «Edited by Prof. E. E. 


Mor Cantos III. and IV. 
CHAUCER. —THE PROLOGUE. . With Introduction and Notes. By A. W. 
Pottarp, M the 
——- THE kwicur's TALE. \ With Introduction and Notes. By A. W. 
PoLLaRD (/n the press. 


CHILDREN'S TREASURY or LYRICAL POETRY. Part I. 1s. 
MA aA Otay. —LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME With Introduction and Notes. 
Wess, M.A. ts. gd. The Prophecy of Capys, Ivry, and: 


ada.) 
MILTON. “PARADISE LOST. IV. With Introduction and 
ACMILLAN, B.A, each ; sewed, 1s. each. 
POEMS “OF ENGLAND. A Selection of Patriotic Poetry. With Notes. 
H. B. GeorGe, M.A., add A. Sipcwick, M.A. as. 6d. 
scort._tax AY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and 
Notes. By G. H. Sruart, M.A., and E. H. Exvtiot, B.A. Cantos I. to 
Ill., 1s. Aes "sewed, 1s. MARMION. With Introduction and Notes. By 
M. MACMILLAN, B.A. : sewed, 2s. 6d. 
SHAKESP ‘With and Notes. By K. Deicuron. You 


LI i;* MLET, 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. HENRY V., 1s. od. 
MER CHANT dF OF VENI 


—THE FAERIE co Book I. With Introduction and Notes. 
By H. M. fn M.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 


‘FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
CORNEILLE. - LE CID. Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. 1s. 
MERIMEE.—COLOMBA. Edited by G. E. FAsNacut. 2s. 
MOLIERE.—LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE. Edited by G. E. Fasnacnr. 1s. 6d. 
VOLTAIRE.—CHARLES XII, Edited by G. E. Fasnacnr. 3s. 6d. 
= ervey. OF PRERCH ACCORDING TO THE BEST AND NEWEST 
YSTEMS. By F. Euvctne and H. E. Durtaux. 3s. 6d. Exercise— 
in Right Books, 6d. each. 
S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By G. E. Fasnacut. 
First Supplementary Exercises to First Year, rs. Second Year, 
a. Third Year, KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each. 
MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. By the same. First 
Year, 2s. 6d. Second Year, 2s. 6d. , 
MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COMPOSITION. By the same. Part I., 2s. 6d. 
KEY, 4s. 6d. net. Part IL., 5s. KEY, 5s. net. 
KROEH’S FRENCH COURSE. A Three-Year Preparatory Core. By C. M.. 
Kroen, A.M. First Year, 3s. 6d. Second Year, 3s. 6d. rd Year, ss. 
SELECTIONS OFi;FRENCH IDIOMS FOR ENGLISH READERS. By 
Madame Pu. Pian, With a Preface by F. F. RoGrer. 3s. 6d 


AN ane. FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. By G. E. Fas- 
A DICTIONARY OF THE ve LANGUAGE. By. 


Prof. ALrrep and GusTave Masson. 
GOETHE.—EGMONT. Edited by S. Primer, PhD. > “6d. 
—— HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. With Introduction and Notes. By J. T. 
HATFIELD, . 3s. .6d. 
A GERMAN PRIMER. By Orro SrepMANN. 3s. 6d. KEY, 3s. 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN our. By G. E. Fasnacut. 
First Year, 1s. 6d. Second Year, 3s. éd. S, 4s. 6d. net each. 
PROGRESSIVE GERMAN By the same. First 


MACMILLAN’S. GERMAN COMPOSITION. By the same. Part I., 2s. 6d. 


KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 
A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Prof. 
Wurrney and A. H. Epcren.. 5s. German-English, 2s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By F.C. Smirn. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

ELIZABETH., By E.S. Beesty. 2s. 6d. 

A FIRST SKETCH OF ENGLISH Part Part II... 
1689. rare 1689-1895. By E. J. Matu M.A. 2s. each.. 

om) 

A PRIMER OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By A. B. Buckiey. 1s. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. B. Bucktey. 3s. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Epirx Tuompson. 2s. 6d. 

ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By Prof. T. F. Tour. 1s. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. R. LL.D. 
8s. 6d. Alsoin Four Parts. With Analysis. 3s. eac » 607-1265. 
Part II., 1265-154c. Part III., 1540-1689. Part IV., 

A HISTORY OF ROME FOR BEGINNERS. By E. S. Suucksurcn. 3s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF ROME. By E. S. SHucksurGH, M.A. 8s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME. By a emai. Abridged for Schools by C. 


Bryans and F. J. R. HeNnpy. 7s. 
A PRIMER OF THE HISTORY OF ROME. By Bishop Creicuton, D.D. ts.. 
A PRIMER OF THE HISTORY OF GREECE. ByC. A. Fyrre, M.A. 1s. 
HISTORY oF. GREECE TO THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


8s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF OF “GREECE, By Professor A. Hota. Revised by F. CLarke, M.A. 
4 vols. Vols. 6s. net each. Vol. IV., 7s. 6d. net. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By E. C. K. Gonner, M.A. 3s. 

A SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH SSLANDS. By Joun RiIcHARD 
Green, LL.D., and A. S. Green. With Maps. 3s. 6d 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A. Gans. 1s. 

THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. By J. Barruotomew. 1s. 

CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. ByC. B. Ciarke. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s, 

CLASS-BOOK OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By H.R. Mivt. 3s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. By J. Sime, M.A. 2s. 

ELEMENTARY OF THE By GEorcGe. 
M. Dawson, LL.D. A. SUTHERLAND, 
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